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HE revelation of the Budget in the House of Commons is al- 

ways more or less a dramatic spectacle, and never more so than 
when the present Chancellor of the Exchequer is the principal 
figure. On Thursday night the House was, as usual, crowded to 
excess—bishops under the gallery, noblemen in it, members 
obliged to listen standing on the floor of the House—all as eager 
to know the financial fate of the nation for the coming year, as 
ardent about malt, as sensitive concerning sugar, as if their own 
incomes depended on the denouement of the plot which Mr. Glad- 
stone was eloquently unravelling. ‘They applauded the elasticity 
of the revenue, cheered the diminution of expenditure, and were 
thoroughly enthusiastic at the expansion of trade; nor did their 
spirits droop much under the analysis of the balances in the Ex- 
chequer and the state of the Debt. But the excitement was 
greatest when Mr, Gladstone avowed that the first application of 
the surplus should be to reduce the duties on the “‘ important article 
of sugar,” and though he warned them that the subject was 
“grave” both in the sense of importance and in that of dullness, no 
one'seemed otherwise than amused by his apologetic introduction 
of “ glycose,” ‘* jaggery,” and “core,” or the elaborate use he 
made of “ jaggery ” to demolish Mr. Edmund Potter’s crotchet of 
auniform duty. The English refiner who had to pay 20s. on his 
jaggery was a subject of respectful sympathy, and the Indian 
refiner who had to pay only 10s. on the extract of jaggery was an 
object of general odium. The too indiscriminate attack upon the 
income-tax and its reduction by 1d. in the pound was, of course, 
unusually popular ; but the depreciating remarks as to the elasti- 
city of the malt duty, appeared to be personally offensive to the 
Opposition. The speech lasted three hours, and though not 
the most exciting drama of its kind in recent years, the catas- 
trophe probably gave more than usual satisfaction. 


The Budget of 1864-5 shows the following balance of expendi- 
ture and revenue :— 











£ £ 

Charges for funded and | ND siviectrsemseniitcns 23,150,000 
unfunded debt ...... 26,400,000 | Excise.........seesseceeees 18,030,000 
Consolidated Fund | BOREAS. cccccccossescosoes 9,320,000 
MIOB  sccccccccccceis 1,930,000 NET setuapnensaciontes ‘50 3,250,000 
i Mstetesces. coceoste 14,844,000 | Income-tax..........-.006 8,600,000 
SE einiettecbadsecceeces 10,432,000 | Post-office ........sse000 3,950,000 
Collection of Revenue 4,692,000 | Crown Lands .........++. 310,000 

Packet Estimates ...... 883,000| China and Japan In- 
Miscellaneous Esti- Gemanity ...cccsccccees - 600,000 
BEE iisiciavasvecs ‘eee 7,629,000 | Miscellaneous........ s-e- 2,250,000 
 _ Weare 80,000 = 
euiediinhowe 69,460,000 
£66,890,000 66,890,000 

‘ pas 

Showing a surplus for the SOE oaisceteencemessniaiela £2,570,000 


This surplus Mr. Gladstone proposes to reduce by remissions of 
taxation to the amount of 2,332,0001. in the current year, leaving 
himself eventually 238,000/. as margin. The remissions of taxa- 
tion, so far at least as they take effect this year, will be :— 


£ 
Sugar Sere sanovesnensoosopeoceosenes - 1,330,000 
Ad. in the Income-tax ...........e.sssecssecsssesssseeeees 800,000 
per cent. remitted on the Fire-Insurance Duty 
ERE as. 192,000 
On Rural Tea Licences ..... Dissintnesnwnde pooedeiieten 10,000 





£2,382,000 


nection with the Government has become a source of weakness, 
has generously resigned, and it is rumoured that he will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Chichester Fortescue with a Privy Councillorship 
as compensation. ‘That gentleman is Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, but as his new chief is a commoner the office can be more 
conveniently held by a Peer. 


The only news from the seat of war is the bombardment of 
Sinderborg. The little town is entirely defenceless, and out 
of the way of the true object of attack, the Diippel batteries ; 
but the Prussians have some new rifled guns, and are very anxious 
to try their metal and make certain calculations as to range and 
deviation. Soon the 2nd inst. they commenced a bombardment 
described by all the civilian spectators as most terrible, which 
lasted with intervals twenty-four hours, and consumed, it is said, 
some 5,000 shells. The fire killed some eighty or ninety persons, 
and the descriptions of the exodus from the town, old men and 
women flying barefoot into the country, thé children borne with 
difficulty through the soldiers, the wounded screaming with pain, 
and the houses crashing down as the shells struck them, are most 
touching. One-third of the town was burnt, and, had the wind 
not moderated, all must have been consumed. The ‘ practice” of 
the Prussians was excellent, and altogether the new device for 
extracting a vote seems to have been successful. 


Lord Shaftesbury is most unreasonably angry at the incident. 
He seems, indeed, to think that shooting down women and chil- 
dren, and burning houses without reason or pretext, is un-Christian, 
and even denounces it as a crime. What would he have? 
Examples are always followed; Louis Napoleon is master of 
Europe because he shot down forty times the number of unresist- 
ing people in the streets of Paris, and we have just ensured by 
bombardment of a town ten times as big the submission of Prince 
Satsuma. True, the people of Kagosima had been withdrawn, 
but those who bombarded them knew that as little as Marshal von 
Wrangel did. 


The Lisburn Election Committee has come to an accidental 
death. lt appears that under the seventy-third section of the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act, an election committee cannot, while the 
House is sitting, adjourn for more than twenty-four hours. The 
Committee appear to have been unaware of this rule, and adjourned 
to the day after the House had met, whereupon the sitting mem- 
ber, Mr. Verner, refused to attend before an illegally constituted 
body. A great debate was raised on Tuesday night as to the law 
of the question, the point being whether the Committee was alive, 
or dead, or in a stateof suspended animation. The Committee, 
however, decided on Wednesday that their existence had termin- 
ated, and so the proceedings drop through, the petitioners lose 
their money (2,500/.), Mr. Verner retains his seat, and all the 
gentlemen employed on the Committee look exceedingly silly. 





The Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in the North have 
informed the Fenians that their object, being the overthrow of the 
British dominion in Ireland, that is, of a regularly constituted 
Government, is an unholy one, and must be condemned by the 
Church. The Roman Catholic Bishops of the South do not seem 
to have taken precisely that view of the sin of rebellion, but 
the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland are obviously indisposed to 
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keep terms any longer with these associations. We have gained 
this much by justice at all events,—that, since Emancipation, hos- 
tility to the British Government is not always a recommendation 
to a priest. ao woe BY 

The Earl of Dudley has been defendant in a rather curious 
trial. One Mr. Southey, a billiard-marker, won some 1,200I. of 
the Earl's brother, the Honourable Dudley Ward, and asked his 
Lordship to pay it. The Earl refused, and a person named 
Maria Anne White, living with Southey as his wife, called re- 
peatedly on his Lordship to induce him to retract his decision, 
and at last became so importunate that he ordered her out, and on 
her refusal to depart put his arm round her waist and lifted her to 
the door, she tearing his whiskers the while. ‘The lady brought 
an action for the assault before the magistrates of Witley, Wor- 
cestershire, but the facts were clearly proved and the plaint was 
dismissed. The case was of little importance except as illustrating 
the imperfection of our law of trespass. Why should not a man 
have a prompt remedy against, say, a tramp who insists on stay- 
ing in his hall after he is ordered to go out? At present in the 


Cc a 





believed by an American official commission to be twie 
powerful as anthracite coal,—-that is, we presume, for the say * " 
of material. ‘The gain to all steam trafic, if this could be per: : 
would be enormous, and the Zimes calls on the Govern ae 
make experiments. Tlie oil is producible in endless quantities * 
it is a very dangerous material to carry in large qu vation aot 
dangerous as gunpowder. It is remarkable, considering the im 
mense importance of obtaining fuel somewhat less bulky thaa on 
how very little science has been able to accompli-h in that direction, 
Coal in one form or another is the only fuel yet employe} - 
generate motive power. . 


to 





The new sugar duties will be 


Reduced from to 
a @ 8 d 
tefined Sugar... sei oo 18 € 12 10 per cw: 
C'ayed to White Clayed « 16 0 . I 8 
Clayed to Brown Clayed ~~ £26. Bee 
Muscovado ou os -. 12 8 se 
Low Sugars now excluded ose — i -» Ff . 
Milado ... ies se as — W-. @ F< 
Molasses , ove — 1» §¢ 


country he must either kick him out himself, which a lady, for |,,. <a oy 
J : 3 : , J» lhe effect of these changes Mr. Gladstone calculates as an average 


example, cannot do, or send two or three miles for a constable, to 
see the intruder after all walk off scot free. A small but summary 
fine to be inflicted by any magistrate would rid quiet people in the 
country of a most serious annoyance. 


The Scotsman states distinctly that Lord Rosslyn, Peer of Par- 
liament, this week nominated Captain Thomson as Conservative 
candidate for Fifeshire before a meeting of Conservative electors. 
If that is not taking partin an election it would be difficult to 
define what is, and we recommend the case to any Scotch Whig in 
the House of Commons anxious to maintain a really important 
privilege. The Peers are regaining power so rapidly that if these 
abuses are allowed we shall have them proposing candidates to 
their own tenants on the hustings. Their eldest sons do it now, 
but a Peer is of al] men bound to respect the law which secures his 





privileges. 


There is a new hitch in the Mexican arrangements. The House 


of Hapsburg, it appears, think that if Archduke Maximilian accepts | g,5 Jeaving those under 50I. free of all stamp 
, leaving 501. i amp. 


a throne in Mexico he ought to give up his rights in Europe, | ¢ 
which are considerable, he standing next in succession after a child 


reduction of about 4s. per ewt. The fire-insurance duty, which ig 
now 3s. for every 100/. insured, will be remitted, only on ingur. 
ances of stocks-in-trade, to 1s. 6d. 
cost 11s. 6d., and as it is reckoned that this is a 10 per cent, duty 
on persons selling only 35lbs. of tea in the year--the average for 
small places—it is proposed to remit it in villages and hamlets, and 
for houses rated under 10/. from 11s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


‘The present rural tea licences 


A few other petty changes are to be made; the duty m 





corn is to be changed from a measure duty of 1s. the quarter, 
to a weight duty of 3d. per cwt. 
the Act of last year the hawker’s horse duty was only reduced 
to 4/. for one horse, and if he keeps ¢wo, as Mr. Gladstone 
observed, amidst the laughter of the 
on one and 8/. on the other, which Mr. Gladstone proposes to 
remedy by putting both the horses ‘‘on the same footing.” He 
also equalizes the stamp duty on the admission to ecclesiastical bene. 


Again, by an oversight of 


House, he pays 4i, 


He “ adopted ” 
rom Mr. Darby Griffiths, amidst a titter from the House, the 


sensible suggestion to reduce the duty on proxies for joint-stock 
companies from 6d. to 1d. He proposes to make a reduction in 
the duty on letters of attorney for the receipt of dividends, and 
to stamp settlements, for the foreign property settled, no less than 
for the English property—to legalize the practice of marine re- 
insurance on payment of a shilling stamp, and to extend to refresh- 


of six; but the Archduke is not willing, and furious quarrels are 
the result. The Emperor of the French even has been compelled 
to intervene, and has, it is believed, addressed sharp remonstrances 
both to the Kaiser and his brother. According to the latest tele- 
gram the differences have been composed, the Archduke being 





se inste xt i rder of successi er the - os . 
placed second instead of next in the order of succession after the | mont and beer-houses, under permission of the magistrates, the 


Kaiser's children; but the quarrel bodes ill for the future of 


Mexico. Men who accept thrones should be willing to die on 
them. 


There is a story afloat in the Inns of Court which seems to re- 
quire a refutation. It is said that Mr. Pope Hennessy has joined 
the Home Cireuit, but on applying for admission to the mess he 
was blackballed. As the mess is not a club at which any one can 
exercise a veto the committee inquired the reason, when the dis- 
sentients gravely alleged that they had acted on principle, that they 
did not object to Mr. Hennessy as a barrister, or as a politician, or 
as a gentleman, but simply as an Ultramontane! [f that story is 
true in any degree whatever, bigotry would seem to have found 
her last refuge in the Home Cireuit. No such exclusion can, of 
course, be maintained for a month, but one wonders if the gentle- 
men who resisted would object to dine with the Pope, or send an 
excuse to a Duke whose list of guests included Cardinal Wise- 
man. 

The Lords are getting tired of the impudence of the railway 
companies, and on ‘Tuesday night Earl Derby brought forward a 
proposal to compel them to do what they ought to have done of 
themselves ten years since. He produced a petition from St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, showing that 1.500 families had 
recently been turned out of their homes and could find no others, 
and he suggested that every London company should be com- 
pelled to run one morning and one evening train for the working 
class at a shilling a week for any distance under ten miles. ‘This 
would relieve London of some of its pressure, and gradually secure 
to the people decent houses in country air. The Government 
intend to consult the Board of Trade, and if the working classes 
of London know their own interest they will quicken his appre- 
ciation of their need by a few deputations. 


The Zimes seems to think that a substitute has been found for 
coal as a steam-producing agency. This is petroleum oil, which is 


privilege of ‘occasional licences.” With none of these petty 
changes will it be easy, we think, to cavil as crotchetty or over- 
zealous. Mr. Gladstone has not abandoned his views on the 
Charity Trust funds, but he is waiting for information “ not yet 
fully in his possession before renewing the attack. 


On Monday next, in committee on the Penal Servitude Bill, Mr. 
Whitbread has given notice of his intention to move an amend- 
ment virtually abolishing tickets-of-leave—at least enacting that 
the remissions of sentence gained by good conduct in prison ia 
the case of all future convicts shall be unconditional, and not on 
conditional licence. ‘The drift of this is to get rid of the 
principle of supervision for convicts discharged on licence; 
and there is a rumour, we hope unfounded, that the Gover 
ment wish to avail themselves of it. We can scarcely believe, 
—even of Sir George Grey,—that after lengthening the sen- 
tences, classifying the criminals, and introducing the “ mark 
system” in this very Bill, in order to afford more scope for the 
gradual preparation of the convict for freedom, he will cast away 
altogether the principal element in this method of treatment, 
that which aims at keeping the criminal during his first months of 
freedom away from the contact with professional crime. 
apart from this purpose, the confessed police supervision is, by the 
admission of Sir George Grey's own officers, the best mode of 
securing employment for the men discharged on licence, and the 
only mode of traciug them easily if they relapse into crime. It 
Sir George Grey gives up this principle, he had better give up bs 
bill also. Te = aa 

Garibaldi landed at Southampton on Sunday, and was the gu 
of the Mayor, by whom he was introduced to the people on Mon 
day. ‘There seems to be something singularly simple and touching 
to the popular heart in his bearing,—something of the affectionate 
serenity, of the childlike dignity, and antique sweetness of mat- 








ner of which we have no conception in England, and scarcely aly 
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ae West. He wastes no words, and yet is never curt. His mes- | benediction, which the cannons took up and proclaimed to the city 
- to the people of Southampton was, ‘‘ Cari amici, desidero non | at least and so much of the surrounding “orb” as the waves of 
aver demonstrazioni politicali—G. GaripaLpi. P. S.—Sopra | sound could reach. There are few sadder spectacles than the 
tutto non eccitare dei’ tumulti.” And on the day of his public | melancholy which sometimes falls on the enthusiast, when towards 
reception he said in his speech, ‘‘ I will say I am now glad I did not | the close of a long career of eagerly nursed faith God seems to 
gerifice my life to the cause of the liberty to our nation ; but, had | dishonour his hasty drafts on the decrees of Providence. No doubt 
[ done so [laying his hand upon his heart], I should have considered | the poor old Pope repeats bitterly in his heart ‘“ Where is the pro- 
that I had only done a part of my duty, and the duty of every | mise of His coming?” when he sees his own life flickering in the 
man.” The people flocked about him, pressing their children up | socket, feels that even what he has left is due to the French mer- 
to him as they might to an apostle, and the great soldier received | cenaries, and looks at the rapidly vanishing temporal dominion 
them like a father. We may laugh at Garibaldi’s wild politics | which he can alone transmit to his successor. 


and rhapsodical eloquence, and we have never ignored his errors, 
bat in his demeanour to the people, and in the demeanour of the| The latest Indian despatches announce that Sir John Lawrence has 


to him, we suspect there is something nearer to the mutual | Started for Simla with his Council, that the Imperial Government 
f the shepherd and the flock that knows his voice than it | is not again to return to Calcutta, and that that city will be made 
is given to ordinary mortals, however earnestly they may battle for | the head-quarters of the Commander-in Chief. That statement is 
the people's rights or work for their salvation, to attain. Gari- | precisely equivalent to this, that the President and Congress of the 


haldi seems to love the common people, and they by instinct to be | United States are gone to the Rocky Mountains, that they will 
never return to the North, but that General Grant's head-quarters 


will be for the future in New York! We presume the truth to be 
slow to discern. that Sir John Lawrence, whose health is not good, has gone to 
Beet feces ater on 4 Simla, that part of his Council accompanies him—a very useless 
The entry of Garibaldi iuto london has been fixed for Mon- | exnense—and that both will remain absent till the railway is open 
day—it was Saturday, but the Court selected accidentally the to the foot of Darjeeling, or Sir Charles Wood has fixed on the site 
same hour for a grand reception —and the Committee have chosen of a new capital. As for military head-quarters, they had better 
avery curious route. Instead of coming to the Waterloo station, be in England than Calcutta. i 
the General is to leave the railway at Nine Elms, then proceed 
through one of the most dense of the Irish quarters, by West- | A prospectus has been issued by the International Financial 
minster Bridge to Stafford House. If the Committee wished for | Society and the Anglo-Austriau Bank of a company to construct 
ariot they could not have chosen a better route, and we trust | a railway from Lemberg to Czernowitz. The capital is 1,250,000/., 
Cardinal Wiseman has received « hint as to his responsibility. |in 20/. shares, upon which the Government guarantee a fixed 
There is not a Minister in the House against whom it would be so | annual revenue of 150,000/. in silver, which is considered equivalent 
easy to carry a vote of censure as Sir George Grey. The Cor- | to a guarantee of seven per cent. on shares, after p»ying five per 
poration of London has, we perceive, done itself the honour to | eent. on the 1,250,000/. which will be raised by bonds already 
vote Garibaldi the freedom of the City, and most of the large | assigned. The other sections of this line pay dividends higher than 
towns are voting him addresses. Even the German refugees, who | the guaranteed interest. 


ing Denmark, intend t ; i i - ai . 
on al d ae ey nee eee aie Oe | The Agra Bank has held its thirtieth annual meeting, and 
address in honour of his success in doing that which they con- a 
‘ -. | declared a dividend equal to 10 per cent. for the past year, and a 
demn the Danes for attempting to do. Independence and unity f ; f 1 1 half ki 
isa grand cry, but it sounds as well in Danish as in Italian. bonus of 41. per share for the second half-year, making « total 
dividend equal to 18/. per cent. The reserve fund amounts to 


The Comte de Paris, heir of the Bourbons and the House of | 225,000/. on a capital of a million. 
Orleans, has been betrothed to his cousin, daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess de Montpensier. Shall we yet, after so many vicissi- 
tudes, see Louis Philippe’s dream fulfilled, and his descendants 
possess both thrones? It will not be the first instance in history 
of an apparen'ly successful crime. 








people 
bearing 0 


aware of that love. For his own people certainly he would gladly 
have laid down his life, and this is a tie such as the people are not 








A prospectus has appeared during the week of an International 
Land Credit Company, with a capital of eight millions, of which 
the first issue is 6,000,000. ‘The idea of the company is to work 
on a great scale the system of borrowing money where interest 
is low and lending it where interest is high, on landed security 
alone. ‘This system has, according to the prospectus, already 
been tried in Belgium, Holland, and Austria with very great 
success, the dividends rising to sometimes twenty per cent. The 
company will have an office and direction at Brussels as well as 
London, and it is proposed to call up 1,800,001. this year. Of 
the 6,000,000/. to be issued 5,000,000/. has been taken up on the 


The Dean of Westminster delivered a remarkable sermon in 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday last, on the text, “‘I am the way, 
the truth, and the life.” So far as we can judge of it by the im- 
perfect reports, the drift of his sermon appears to have been that 
the sum of Christianity is Christ, nay, that Christ is infinitely more 
than Christianity, since He is “ the way, the truth, and the life ” 
to those even of true spirit who are not conscious of His influence | Continent. 
and would not acknowledge His sway :—“ If any of those who were Oe gE ae en ’ 
present had devoted themselves to science—if any of them were | Prospectuses are also issued of * Bank | of ' China, capital 
students, in any sense, of science, students of nature, students of | !900,000/., and the Millwall Iron Works, capital 2,000,000/. 
language, students of history, students of theology—if to any of | ‘ . 
them truth seemed to be the leading pole-star of thelr life, be they - Seany a Com a on “< " 2 i hee rrr A : ° nd 
there or be they away from church or abbey, they were, consciously O14, 92, ad lend — f mag 7 on atta 
ew: willingly or unwillingly, labouring in the service | “°° Wor teanster, 91}, §; Sor Gme, 925, 92. 

Shri i ” This i » tex i a - ° ° ee 
a, ving alin pigeon i sdinn ones Yesterday's closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities, 
and those of Friday week, were as follows :— 





our mode j a lit , a 
Tm science and literature, who are repelled from the Friday, April 1. Friday, April 8. 
ordinary teachings of our churches simply by that narrow limita- Greek re ae hi aa 24\ 
tion of salvation to “conscious” trust, for which there is no eo me i My 
. ‘ i E exican ° ° Bs Oo 
foundation either in the Gospels or in the experience of man. Spanish Passive <a ~ oe a 35} 
Do. Certificates oe ee e oat ee A 
i - . Turkish 6 per Cents., 1354.. ° 9: os 93 
On Easter Sunday the poor old Pope was just able to give his . »  :1862.. ° 7h} os 72 
Consolidés.. oe ee oo ee ° 52] 


benediction “ Urbi et orbi” in St. Peter's. He appeared, it is 
said, greatly changed since his last great “function” on Christ- 
mas Day. The Church was filled with French soldiers, and when 
after a long delay the “silver trumpets ”"—which the Times’ cor- 


Annexed is a comparison of yesterday's closing quotations of the 
leading British Railways, with the latest prices of Friday week :— 
Friday, Aprill. Friday, April & 





Tespondent tells us are only a brass band—sounded from the high Caledonian <r ee Ue tae r = 118 
-* . s ° reat Eastern ee oe oe ee 7 ee 7 
<r the Pope was carried towards the altar in his chair, from Great Northen .. «2 «2 «6 00 128} ue 
Wi 7 Real ; f Great Western.. .. ss ea oe 64 “a ‘ 
ich he never move 1, Ilis voice, usually clear and sonorous, was + aes cen eee: a - — 2 109 
scarcely heard in the responses to the Mass; and when he came to London and Brighton 4. +s we we 104 . 105 
Pronounce his ae nae London and North-Westera ee oe es 109} oe Log 
ce his benediction inside the church—for the day was too Loudon and South-Western... we we 07 ee a 
thoroughly wet for the open air—he was so much overcome with aa le - oa 
emotion that he paused, and covered his eyes; then, at length com- North-F astera, Berwick -< a! me cet ol . val 
i : . > : ° 0. ov oe ae oe oe 
manding his voice, he completed the far-aiming if not far-reaching West Midland, Oxford -. 6. eee 40 a 41} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET. 

R. GLADSTONE’S finance has been somewhat unjustly 
accused of crotchets. It is true that in 1853 he made 

a bold but unsuccessful venture at the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt, and indulged in what proved to be very 
mistaken hopes as to the future of the income-tax. It is true 
that in 1860 he attempted somewhat prematurely to remove the 
aper duty, which he effected, however, in the following year. 

t is true that he has imposed and withdrawn a few unsuccess- 
ful petty taxes of no practical importance, and that he was 
defeated last year in his proposal to cancel the exemption of 
trust property from income-tax, chiefly, no doubt, because he 
raised the great question of Charitable Trusts incidentally, 
and on a side issue, instead of bringing the great and over- 
whelming weight of his logic to bear on a broader measure 
than any mere budget could properly include. But it is also 
true that of his great measures as a financier not one—unless we 
include in that class the attempt to reduce the interest on the 
debt in 1853—has disappointed the nation’shopes. If he has 
been a little over-sanguine in pressing some of his reforms too 
soon, and a little disposed to experimentalize on unimportant 
details, his judgment on all the broad questions of finance 
has been not only substantially sound, but sounder than that 
of the cautious critics whom he has had to confront. He has 
within four years, by a stroke of policy which drew the most 
violent opposition from his enemies and apologetic deprecation 
even from his friends, more than doubled the value of our 
exports to France, and nearly doubled the value of the whole 
commercial transactions between that country and this,—and 
had he not done this at the very critical moment at which he 
ventured upon it,—had he been less ‘sanguine’ than he 
was, there can be no manner of doubt that England would 
have lost the one great alleviation of the calamity which 
has afflicted Lancashire, the one counteracting cause which 
has drawn away surplus labour from the paralyzed districts to 
those where the new French demand has stimulated a new in- 
dustrial life. The country may have once a little anticipated its 
resources, owing to Mr. Gladstone’s over-sanguine spirit of re- 
form, but it is much more likely to suffer from the faintness of 
heart which cannot ¢rust the industrial elasticity of this country 
than from the sanguine faith which trusts it toomuch. There 
is no department of our administration in which hearty faith 
in sound principles is more needed than our finance. Mr. 
Gladstone has shown that faith even under trying circum- 
stances, and the country has reaped the advantage. From 
the year 1860 to 1864 we have had no conditions specially 
favourable to our commerce except the harvest of last autumn, 
and some very heavily unfavourable, and yet the result of 
the great reforms of 1860 has been that our imports have 
increased in value between 1859 and 1863 from 179,182,000/. 
to 248,980,000/., and our exports from 155,692,000/. to 
195,974,000/., or the total value of the operations both 
ways from 334,874,000/. to 444,954,000/., showing an 
increase in four years of 110,000,000/., or 27,500,000/. 
a year. And though it is, of course, as delusive to add 
imports and exports together when we wish to estimate 
the real value of our own commercial industry, as it 
would be to add together both the money paid for an article 
and the value of the article after it had been so purchased 
in appraising the property of the purchaser, yet for comparing 
one period with another this is perhaps the best method, and 
these figures show that the commerce of the country has in- 
creased quite as much within the last four years since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great changes as in the previous seven. Surely this 
should show us that Mr. Gladstone is not too sanguine a finan- 
cier. We may draw the same conclusion, too, not only from 
the general results but from the details of his experience, —his 
estimates for last year, for instance, having fallen considerably 
below the amounts realized, and the recovery of consumption 
caused by diminished taxation having greatly exceeded his 
hopes. ‘The man who has within three years reduced greatly 
the wine duties, extinguished the paper duty, diminished the 
tea duty nearly 30 per cent., and taken 2d. from the income- 
tax,—in a word, taken off taxation to the amount of 
6,668,000/., while the revenue haslost only 1,657,000/., has not 
been too sanguine in the detail of his anticipations. There will 
always be an excuse for over-caution with financiers who do 
not realize the full elasticity of unfettered English industry, 
—but in the hands of such financiers those fetters would only 
drop strand by strand, and, compared with Mr. Gladstone’s 


: . : ‘ | 
financial whims. Occasionally, as in the cas 

licence, he may have tried rng Bate oth fuseciel aan Cluy 
without fully foreseeing all its effects. But in all mall 
moment he has proceeded with a broad and stg a 
sagacity. The occasional paradox of his statement, ag in the 
budget of 1860, has gained him a reputation for fancy 
which he does not in the least deserve. Many of his b 
especially those of 1859, of 1861, and of the prevent Oe 
have been as simple and free from over-subtley, even j 
exposition, as a budget of Sir Cornewall Lewis's. ~Renoc.n’ 
is this the case with the budget of Thursday night, Me 
Gladstone showed for his coming year a surplus, if no 
ation should be remitted, of 2,570,000/. He does not fi 
it away in small experiments, but applies the bulk of it t 
reduce two great taxes,—one direct and bearing principalh 
on the middle and higher classes,—one indirect and affes y 
one of the simplest of the luxuries of the poor, if indeed it 
be a luxury at all; and he appropriates his surplus p 
evenly between the remission of income-tax and the remission 
of the sugar duty. This is not only a sensible but an eqgj. 
table division. If we are to lose that elastic resource of og 
revenue, income-tax, at all,—and we trust the House af 
Commons will never again be imprudent enough to permit itty 
disappear entirely from our financial resources,—we hay 
always held that it is only just to remit with it, and pari 
some great indirect tax pressing on the working classes, Apj 
if this be granted, there is among the taxes pressing 
the working classes no candidate for remission that ogy 
compare at all with sugar,—in some forms a n 

of life, in all forms one of the simplest and most usefyl 
luxuries. Nor can any one who knows the elements of pgjj 
tical economy hesitate for a moment to approve the theory o 
which Mr. Gladstone has granted his remission of the 
duties. The advocates for a uniform duty really ask ut 
charge as much duty on the refuse or alloy which will nove 
make sugar, as on the crystallizable matter that will,—whic 
means a prohibition on the import of that alloy or 

and this, again, means a bounty on the refinement of the 
sugar abroad. If importers are to pay twice as much on the 
same amount of crystullizable sugar not yet refined, as 
would pay if it had been separated from the rubbish, it is 
clear that they cannot afford to separate it from the rubbish 
in this country. They do not want the rubbish, they only 
want the crystallized sugar; and if they are to pay 

on what they do not want, in case it is refined here, 
not to pay it in case it is refined abroad, it is clear they 
will have it refined abroad. Consequently Mr. Edmond 
Potter and his party are asking us to interdict refineries in 
this country. We do not see how Mr. Gladstone could haw 
done better than he has done with respect to the sugar duties 
He has reduced them on an average by four shillings s 
hundredweight, or about thirty per cent. He has reduced 
them at least one shilling below the lowest rates at which 
they have ever stood before, and he has reduced them on the 
right principle at least, by letting the duty vary as nearly ss 
possible in proportion to the amount of valuable raw material 
they contain. 

On the whole, the middle classes will save 1d. in the 
pound on their incomes, or one 240th part of their meas, 
by the reduction of the income-tax ; and the working clases 
will save perhaps nearly a halfpenny on every pound d 
sugar, or at least a penny a week ina family that consume 
two and a half pounds of sugar weekly, which is a0, 
apparently, too large an allowance,—that is, about 1 44th 
part of an income of 12s. a week, at which we may estimale 
the average of a working man’s wages. Hence we conceit 
that the gain of the working classes by this budget will b 
on the whole, greater than that of the middle class—as 
doubt it ought to be. ; : 
The only other important modification in our taxation which 
Mr. Gladstone has attempted this year is what we may 

an experiment on the fire-insurance duty. He proposes # 
extend in part to the stock in trade of manufacturets 
merchants, and tradesmen, the exemption already acco 
to the stock in trade of farmers, by remitting one-h 
insurance duty of 3s. in the 100/. on the value insured. , 
does this, we say, as an experiment, because in strict justice 
there can be no reason why the stock in trade should be 
exempted more than any other kind of property. A poor mat’ 
furniture, which never brings him any profit, and on ¥ 
therefore, he must pay the duty out of his own pocket, 
certainly as much right to exemption as the tradesman$' 
the premium for insurance on which hemay recover from hisear 
tomers. In the end, no doubt the consumers pay both duties;~ 





wise audacity, their caution would be foolishness. 
Nor is there much reason for charging Mr. Gladstone with 


the duty on the insurance of the tradesman’s stock in 
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it is sold, and on the insurance of the same stock in trade 
~~ has become their private property, and there is no 
= why they should pay one either more or less than the 
— Bat the member for Bradford had suggested to Mr. 
‘che that the duty, if diminished on insurances on com- 
“s1 stocks in trade would recover far more rapidly than on 
jvate property, apparently because the former are at present 
fully insured. If this be so, it is no doubt: the safest 
of the duty on which to try a financial experiment, and 
we have no right to grumble with Mr. Gladstone for dealing 
ively with so important a source of revenue. 
a the whole, this budget must raise Mr. Gladstone's re- 
‘on as a financier with the House of Commons. It is 
simple ; it is economically very sound; it is very just 
p> ma class and class; it is very safe. He keeps a suffi- 
gent surplus; he loses no one branch of revenue entirely ; 
and the relief he gives is sensible to all classes of the com- 
unity, and even large, in proportion to the means at his dis- 
posal. He has rejected the mere class cries, like that for the 
redaction of the malt-tax, and followed the course which 
le are so anxious to prove Mr. Gladstone can never fol- 
Ferthe plain broad road of substantial reform. No man 
ean please everybody; but Mr. Gladstone has conciliated the 
many and offended only the few, and even to those few has 
‘ven no handle for the employment of any effectual weapon 
inst himself. There is good reason for Liberals to rejoice 
thet Mr. Gladstone has taken one more step to vindicate that 
right to the future leadership of his party, to qualify him 
ectly for which he only needs to lose his reputation for 
over-subtlety, and to gain a reputation for wishing to support 
the cause of justice and generosity as sturdily abroad, as he 
is always willing to support it at home. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLICY TOWARDS 
DENMARK. 

HE chances of an acceptable peace as the result of the 

Danish conference grow less as the meeting draws near. The 
great Powers are all in one way or another expressing their 
“views,” and the effect of the expression is to show that the 
hope of agreement among them all is of the faintest kind. 
Earl Russell, in his despatch of March 9, not only avows that 
the idea of Great Britain is to maintain the Treaty of 1852 
through a ‘personal union” between Denmark and the 
Duchies, but bids the Danes remember that although “he 
does not pretend to dictate,” they may, if they are as obsti- 
nate as Englishmen would be, obtain worse terms than that. 
The German Powers assent to that view, but demand in addi- 





' tion that the united Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein shall possess 


an equal yote with Denmark upon all matters affecting the 
whole monarchy, in other words, that Germany shall govern 
the policy of Duchies, peninsula, and islands all together. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, on the other hand, in a despatch dated 20th 
March, announces his master’s opinion that ‘‘ it is impossible 
not to recognize the obstacles to the precise and exact execu- 
tion of the Treaty of 1852,” and that it is needfnl to appeal 
to the political ‘‘ higher law,’’ the law which condones all 
breaches of faith among nations and between nations and their 
rulers—universal suffrage. Finally, Russia does not publish 
despatches, but asks amidst the cannon for a Danish princess 
as wife for the future Czar, strong evidence that the idea of 
the Romanoffs is not to dethrone King Christian altogether; 
Denmark, in fact, wants tokeep Schleswig as a dependency. 
Germany wants to seize Schleswig and make Denmark a 
dependency ; England wants to take Schleswig from both and 
give it to King Christian; France wants the whole question 
referred to a majority of the most ignorant of all the parties 
emeerned; and Russia wants any arrangemen‘ which will 
most effectually enable her to menace the independence of 
Sweden. All these conflicting interests, and ideas, and 

Tposes are to be thrown into a vat together, and Earl Russell 

opes by diplomatic chemistry to obtain some solid and useful 
outturn. He may, but we venture to affirm that it will only 
be by precipitating a residuum the stench of which will not be 

ing either to him or to the world. 

It is not hard to perceive which of the half-dozen plans 
Suggested will be the one adopted more or less reluctantly by 
the Conference. It is that proposed by the only Sovereign 
who can if he pleases at once arrest the march of the 
German armies, who wields the force of Sweden and 
Italy as well as that of France, and who has a pressing 
Motive for wishing that contracts should be only respected 
when both parties are willing to keep them. The Elect 
of mber is consistent when he demands that the 
classes whose vote released him from his oath should release 
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likely to hold out long, and as for Denmark, why ve victis is 
the secret thought of most of one’s dearest friends. France 
cordially endorses a principle under which she can annex 
Belgium and could only lose Algeria ; England obviously will 
accept any proposal which ensures even temporary peace, 
would, we verily believe, submit the whole matter to the 
arbitration of Pekin, if only the cannon could then be com- 
pelled to cease firing ; Germany feels secure that the Schles- 
wigers will vote for the “ superior nationality,” which is one 
day to be united, and free, and respected; and Russia only 
asks that she may be the protectress of the divided, power- 
less, and contemptible morsels of Scandinavia. The Danes, 
of course, must give way, for doctors do not ask the consent 
of the animals whose vivisection is “ profitable to science,” 
and they may even in their despair consent, for at least the 
plan rids them of the chance of that “ personal union ” which is 
for them the most ruinous of all the devices Earl Russell and 
the Professors have as yet schemed out, and leaves them 
though powerless and ruined by exactions freemen still. 
There may be peace, but at what a cost to Europe and the 
world! The system of public law which, however imper- 
fect in itself, has enabled one quarter of the world to keep 
up a continuous political advance will have been overthrown. 
Any Power has henceforward only to pour immigrants into 
a neighbouring province, then excite them to rebellion, and 
then declare that treaties cannot be carried out, and the only 
appeal will be the will of the ignorant masses of the people. 
France may seize Belgium, Russia all provinces inhabited by 
Sclavs, Italy Dalmatia and half the Tyrol, and Greece the 
fairest sections of the Ottoman dominion, with no other con- 
sequences than ratification by vote. No small Power has any 
longer a right to exist, and the smallest segment of a people, 
so that it have but some speciality of race, acquires a moral 
right to upset that worthless compact among nations which 
diplomatists were wont to respect as European order. If the 
Germans in Schleswig can justify the conquest of Danes 
by Germans, why should not the Frisians in Schleswig 
vote their section over to Russia, or Dalmatia declare her- 
self Italian, or the Czechs of Bohemia assert that their true 
kinship is with the Poles, or the people of Cornwall announce 
that, they intend henceforward to be governed only by 
descendants of Llewellyn? It will not do to assert that 
strong Governments would deal with revolt without calling in 
the rest of the world, for Denmark is only too eager to accept 
that very principle, that doctrine of non-intervention which 
only five years ago was reckoned almost a political evangel. 
Let but the Germans retire, and with absolute freedom, a 
freedom so complete that Danes were denounced within the 
capital itself without the police trying to interfere, there will 
be as little disorder in Schleswig as there now is in Wales. 
All territorial arrangements, and politics have no other basis, 
rest henceforward on the simple right of military power, 
diplomacy becomes a system for exciting fractional populations 
to discontent, and treaties are degraded into documents which, 
not to overstate the case, are “ incapable of precise and exact 
execution,” and may be set aside by any aggregate, however 
small, of ploughmen’s votes. That is the pleasing result of a 
diplomacy which interferes nominally to protect the ancient 
allies of the British people, and the conditions we forced on 
those allies, but is really guided by a determination 
that England shall not wait a year to reduce the duties on 
sugar. If that is the result which the people of this country 
at heart approve, there is nothing more to be said, but in that 
case let us at least reap the benefit of our quiescence, and 
cease to spend thirty millions a year in order that the world 
may have one organized ‘‘ Power” strong enough when the 
hour comes to strike a stroke for the right. 

Thirty millions a year on armaments, and we cannot venture 
to say that Prussia shall not try her new artillery upon the 
defenceless town of an ally!. That is what the Prussians are 
doing, not in Asia, where though the moral guilt is the same 
violent wrong is no breach of the tacit contract among nations, 
but here in the Europe which with unconscious irony we 
call civilized. There is not the smallest military reason for 
destroying Sonderborg, which lies as much out of the 
way of the enemy as Kentish Town out of the road of 
a foe attacking Hampstead from the north. The people 
in it have not only done nothing to injure Germany, 
but Germany is actually bombarding them out of the full- 
ness of her national love, killing women and children in 
order that the men may be free of the Danes who are 
fighting for them all! The single reason is to try the 
force of the new artillery, to ascertain accurately whether 
shots from a certain elevation will destroy in a sufficient 





Europe from its obligations, no other power save Denmark is 





manner. When an Asiatic prince buys a sword he sometimes 
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tries its temper by hacking up a fat slave, and Englishmen 
scarcely believe while they avenge the atrocity. ‘The Prus- 
sians are killing victims by the hundred in order that the 
survivors may be able to vote that they love the Prussians 
best, and even that bizarrerie of murder stirs us up only to 
shrill womanish abuse. The Germans, we doubt not, will be 
shelling Sénderborg while Europe is debating how Sonder- 
borg can most freely vote itself cordially German. 


MR. STANSFELD’S VICTORY. 

N R. STANSFELD has greatly improved his political 

position. He has shown the political nerve which 
all his friends knew he possessed, and the political tact of 
which they doubted his possession, and he has shown both 
in a very unusual degree. The position in which he was 
placed was one of singular difficulty and pain. A foreign 
Government with which it is necessary for our own to be 
upon friendly terms had attacked him with extreme violence, 
with a personal hostility so bitter as to be almost unintelli- 
gible, so bitter that they even dragged his wife’s name into 
the discussion, and failing all evidence against him stole and 
quoted scraps from her letters to his private friends. That 
Government, moreover, not only could not be reached, but 
could not even be attacked by a Lord of the Admiralty with 
the indignant frankness the case seemed fairly to demand. 
Mr. Stansfeld may tell the Procureur-General that he has 
invented a conspiracy, but the British Admiralty would not be 
justified in advancing such a charge. It was known, more- 
over, that a Ministry which it is very desirable to retain in 
power, and which if it could meet this difficulty might keep 
power for many months, would on this personal question be 
ineyitably overthrown, that no recollection of his ancient 
ideas would restrain the sarcasms of Disraeli, no sense of 
fairness to an opponent arrest the bitterness of Lord Robert 
Cecil. There was nothing for it but to resign, yet to resign 
might have seemed to many almost to justify the suspicion of 
guilt, to be an admission at least of that want of prudence of 
which Mr. Stansfeld’s own partizans were silently accusing 
their friend. It is no light thing either, easy as outsiders 
may regard it, for a young politician who has just won his 
place in the official world by eloquence and ability, who is 
not backed either by a great house, or by one of those vast 
fortunes which in England supply all deficiencies of connec- 
tion, abruptly to snap short his own career; the heavier 
when, as in this case, that career promised to lead him 
rapidly upward. Mr. Stansfeld had just begun to reveal the 
power no one but Lord Palmerston believed him to possess, 
the power of administrative organization which is so rare and 
so terribly wanted in the British public service, and in resign- 
ing he was called upon to surrender not only his own posi- 
tion, but the projects which made that position so valuable to 
the country. The Tories who are hurrahing over his fall 





Every accusation, or hint of an accusation, bro 

by the Government of France in so dineoditaias — 
is answered with a point blank denial, and jt style 
for the Procureur-General—or would remain were* 
liness a virtue among Imperial employés— to apologize fr 
his misreading of a private friendship. The case from ah 
Tories hoped so much has utterly broken down, and M 
Stansfeld retires from a Ministry which he imperiled to ; x 
one of the future, let us hope, to which his powers Jou 
be a source of new strength, and his courageons honesty 
this occasion a reason for increased public confidence, Tho 
he was right in retiring we do not doubt. He was sys 

of Red sympathies though not of Red principles, and Eno 
though it is just now honouring Garibaldi, who is jn 
respects an Italian Mr. Stansfeld successful, does not loye the 
Reds. No explanation given as if to retain a place would have 
removed this suspicion, but given from below the gangway it 
assoilzies Mr. Stansfeld completely, and, we believe, for ey, 
of every charge save one which none but Tories would have 
brought, that of a chivalric adherence to friends with whom 


them also by opinion. 

Lord Palmerston is, we perceive, blamed in many quarters 
for accepting the resignation of his junior Lord, but we think 
with little’ justice. It is no part of our duty to defends 
Premier who, with all his qualities, is, we believe, no try 
representative of Liberal ideas, who governs England 9 
because England for the moment asks neither progress, nor me. 
form, nor change, and because he is willing that all foreign 
countries should enjoy what he declines to give at home, But 
Lord Palmerston has in this matter acted for the interests of 
the nation rather than those of his party. Had he induced 
Mr. Stansfeld to face the attack, been beaten, and then dis. 
solved, the Tories would have had to face the cry of French 
dictation, which might, if ably worked, have utterly spoiled 








may derive an additional pleasure from the fact that every 
jobber in the dockyards shares in their exultation, but the 
nation scarcely will. The member for Halifax faced the 


position boldly, took his station on his old bench among | ance with the springs which move a despotic Court. 


their prospects. We cannot imagine a better position for any 
Ministry than an appeal to the country against political 
pressure exercised from Paris, or for any Minister than to be 
beaten because he will not surrender a subordinate to the vin- 
dictiveness of a foreign Court, which forwarded no complaint 
against him to England, yet ordered its official advocate 
to attack his wife. The party temptation must have beena 
strong one, but Lord Palmerston has to think of more than 
party advantages. ‘To quarrel personally with Napoleon just 
at present, when Prussia is furious, Austria sullen, and all 
Germany frantic with Anglophobia, would have been to com- 
plete the political isolation of Great Britain, and the Premier 
was right to do what Mr. Stansfeld ought to have done— 
express his conviction that the murder of the Emperor would 
be a heavy misfortune for the world. But Mr. Stansfeld does 
not believe that? Then clearly he has no place in a Govern- 
ment which wants to restore tlie cordial amity between the 
two countries; but that we do not believe. He simply 
thought it beneath him even to appear to flatter, and Lord 
Palmerston in flattering simply showed his better acquaint: 
That a 


he is allied by attachment after he has ceased to be allied tp. 


the independent members, and from that vantage-ground| single man should be France may be, and in our judg- 
uttered a defence which the Opposition felt to be unanswer-| ment is, a huge misfortune, but, the fact existing, blind- 
ble, and received in humiliated silence. Independence had/| ness to the fact is not the duty of politicians. Fora 
restored his tact, and the speech was precisely that which | Minister not to be courteous to an allied sovereign is 
should have been uttered three weeks before, a categorical|as silly as for a Cabinet to ridicule an allied nation, 
denial of each and every part of the accusation. ‘As to|/and Mr. Stansfeld’s silence on the point is to be con 
Greco,” said Mr. Stansfeld, ‘‘I think I have already stated | demned just as much as Mr. Koebuck’s wild diatribes against 
to the House that I never heard his name, that I never| the American people. A man may detest an enemy yet 
knew of his existence, nor the names nor of the existence | express sorrow if he is sick, and the political, like the social 
of any of his supposed accomplices, until I saw in the! world, can be as easily perturbed by over-frankness as by 
newspapers, as every other member of this House saw, the | quarrelsome disposition. 

account of their arrest. Now, can anything be more explicit The determination of the affair has, we believe, strengthened 
than that?” As to Tibaldi, he did not know the name, but | the Ministry considerably, if for this single reason. It has 
‘TI can say this, that I never saw any man, call him Tibaldi| dissolved the momentary union among all sections of the 
or call him what you like, who in 1857 ventured to come| Tories. Mr. Disraeli leads an army which can, it is true, be 
near me to suggest the notion of plots of that description ?” | excited to harmony by the sight of a common foe, but which 
To Massarenti he had paid money, but it was for the macca- | is composed of regiments who have no internal bond. It is 
roni that person sold at his shop in Hatton Garden; and | hard to find a question on which the old Tories, the men with 
though he knew Campanella, he knew him also to be a| secure seats, ‘‘ acred up to their chins,” who do not care two 
recluse, ‘incapable of soiling his fingers in dirt of that| straws about place either for themselves or their leaders, who 
kind.” As to the extracts from letters, Mr. Stansfeld assumed | ask the country and the world only to rest and be thankful, will 
the whole responsibility ; but the first extract proved nothing | consent to make a charge side by side with Ultramontanes, and 
except the admitted friendship with Mazzini; and for the| without them both, the member for Bucks has not a clear ma- 
second, though neither he nor any one connected with him| jority. He must look out for some new glue, and as hatred 
could recall the circumstances, ‘‘ Yet, as far as I can judge, | is the only kind with sufficient of binding force it is rather 
upon my honour and upon my conscience, I believe it must| hard to find. To bind Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Hennessy into 
have referred either to some mere private transaction, or to| a single stick is possible, but when one withe is snapped 
the distribution of some probably moderate or trifling sum | another takes long to twist. We should not wonder if the 
for a charitable purpose.” What more is there to say?|impatience of his following and his habitual inability to 
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end Englishmen induced him to make some declara- | that they honestly think it is one. English sovereigns, as ‘re 
rand jo hich would be utterly fatal on the hustings, to move | have before remarked, have a double function to perform, are 
Tle a fidence in the Pope, or express his conviction | chiefs of society in its broadest sense as well as of the State, 





im con ? " : : 
tains, 8 beg does right to remain at Rome. The chance | and the second throne is by this announcement abdicated for 
Day. -. wing some such blunder is, with all his tactical an indefinite time. That immense power of guidance which 
fog fof Bis remote, and the victory which gives the | we call in this country social “influence,” and which should 


' Po very 
hich age to fone new efforts, gives him also time to | at least be shared by the Court, passes exclusively into the 
Mr, — new errors sure to redound to the party profit of | hands of the higher aristocracy, who may use it wisely enough, 
he hopes to wound. but whoarenot above the prejudices or theinterestsof class. The 
those = ~ . author of the statement in the Times alleges that others of the 
THE QUEEN’S RETIREMENT. — Royal family can perform all ceremonial functions ‘ equally 
high character of the present Sovereign, maintained | well,” but he underrates the charm which surrounds 
through a reign already covering more than a quarter of the throne. The Prince of Wales cannot perform them 

a century, has produced one remarkable effect upon English equally well any more than a Duke of Northumberland 
ities. It has exempted the Court from criticism and almost | could, for the simple reason that however high his rank or 
from public comment. <A generation has grown up to which popular his person he lacks the magical and most useful 
the language s° freely employed in 1831 seems almost uncon- authority which in England still lurks in the name of King. 
situtional, which considers any allusion to the Queen, unless | His Royal Highness might have condemned dangerous per- 
reiled in certain conventional forms, as indecorous, and while | formances for ever without producing a tithe of the result 
ing the Court Circular more diligently than ever, regards | which followed Her Majesty’s letter to the Mayor of Bir- 





pan upon its contents as almost as unfair as criticism upon | mingham. The English people have never had, and we trust 
The only violent breach of the rule | never will have, that loyalty to an entire family which is still 


a private assembly. . ; i 
h has occurred for many years, Lord Brougham’s | entertained in some countries of the Continent, which in 


Sriesh motion about the increasing wealth of the Royal) Russia or Austria, for example, gives grand-dukes and arch- 
House, though strictly in accord with ancient precedent, was |dukes real power apart from office, and which produces 
resented as an affront by the country, and for years past no/among a hundred other evils what are called dynastic 
rhas invaded the “ sanctity ” of the throne except by | pretensions. Their loyalty is to the actual occupant of 
offering some tribute of adulation almost Oriental im its re- the throne, not to any kinsman however near, to any suc- 
t, We do not know that this new etiquette, which has | cessor however certain. It is deep respect, not loyalty, which 
grown Up gradually among us out of a very genuine and they entertain for all other members of the Royal House, 
deep-seated fecling, is greatly to be regretted. It produced | and it is because of that vital difference that the House has 
one considerable evil, the misconception as to the character | never been and can never be afflicted with the rivalry of a 
and ideas of the Prince Consort which prevailed during his | branche eadette. ‘Time enough when the Prince has not only 
life among large sections of the public, and deprived the | reigned, but reigned as Her Majesty has done for twenty- 
country of much of the benefit his singularly calm and broad | seven years, for his future subjects to entertain for him the 
intellect might have conferred; but it has undoubtedly | feeling they are anxious to display towards herself. The 
strengthened the attachment of the people both to the | Sovereign in England has not and cannot have either equal 
monarchy and the monarch. In acountry like England, in | or substitute, and it is indifference only, and not loyalty, 
phich a kind of fierce personal independence is combined with a | which affects to believe in either. A regency is always a 
total incapacity for republican institutions, that is of itself a| calamity, but a deputy kingship is inadmissible. The 
high political advantage, one indeed which it would be diffi- | Queen, or a social vacancy to be observed with respectful 
cult for practical politicians to over-estimate. There is little | regret, are the only alternatives. 
dager, cither, of the kind of cloud which envelopes the throne | It is to be observed that the writer who communicates Her 
thickening hereafter into a dangerous screen, for during the | Majesty’s intention to the nation docs not exactly plead 
reign which has produced this habit of respectful silence all | inability to perform the ceremonial duties of the Crown. He 
the guarantees of liberty have been substantially strengthened. | only says that Her Majesty cannot without danger perform 
The publicist who in 1831 declared at the head of a| both them and her political functions, and the statement 
‘column of strong writing that “the Queen had done it all” was | suggests a possible alternative. The actual ‘ work” which 
not half as free—unless indeed he were, as reported, a Peer— | falls upon the occupant of the throne is, we believe, much 
as the gentleman who to-day never names the Crown except | more considerable than the public is accustomed to believe— 
with bated breath. The innovation, however, has its incon- | s0 considerable that the confidential Secretary was once a 
veniences, and one of them is the difficulty of dealing with | yery important officer. That office was abolished at the com- 
papers like the very remarkable manifesto which appeared in | mencement of the present reign, and it might not be expe- 
the Times of Wednesday. No one can read that document | dient, even if it were possible, to revive it. But might not 
without perceiving that it emanates directly from the Court, some porti yn of the * overwhelming ” work be transferred to 
or that it contains an announcement of grave political im- | other hands, without injury either to the public service or to 
portance. Her Majesty, it is said, almost in so many words, | the prerogative? Much of it requires the intervention of 
regrets the misapprehension which has arisen as to her inten-| some mind not liable to be affected by the constituencies, 
tion of re-entering public life, recognizes with pleasure the | but much also must be almost matter of routine, and much 
desire of her subjects to see her among them, but is unable, | undoubtedly was performed in previous reigns by the confi- 
nevertheless, to re-assume the ceremonial burden of her rank. | dential Secretary. What he could do Ministers could do, 
“Whenever any real object is to be attained by her appearing | and it might be possible, by thus relieving Her Majesty of 
on public occasions, any national interest to be promoted, or | some of the invisible toil of State, to enable her to assume 
anything to be encouraged which is for the good of her people, | more of its visible burdens. Politics are more important than 
Her Majesty will not shrink, as she has not shrunk, from any |ceremonials, but then in the British monarchy is not cere- 
personal sacrifice or exertion, however painful. . - . More mony a real and an important part of polities? Standards 
the Queen cannot do ; and more the kindness and good feeling | cannot win a battle, but no wise general suffers his standards 
of her people will surely not exact from her.’ An appeal | to disappear from the sight of the private soldiers. We sus- 
ke this coming from such a quarter can, of course, meet | pect, for it is one of those points only proved by a catas- 
with but one response. ‘his nation does not press the trophe, that the vis.ble presence of the Sovereign is beneficial, 
humblest official beyond his powers, and would resent} both among the aristocracy and the mass, that it helps to 
justly and deeply any pressure upon Her Majesty, how- repress pretension and to maintain social order, and cannot, 
ever constitutional, to do anything which would either) therefore, affect not to regret the decision which postpones 
endanger her health, or be inconsistent with the im-| important public ceremonial to the more important but un- 
pulses of a grief which the nation has every day more | seen work of the State. 
cause to share. If the Queen is really unable to bear a 
burden always exceedingly oppressive there is an end of the THE RESULTS OF THE ALEXANDRA CASE. 
question, and it only remains to sorrow for a calamity which ORTUNATELY at the present moment England possesses 
must like any other be accepted with resignation. There is neither a Rabelais nor a Swift, and if it did a decorous 
not aradical in the kingdom senseless enough to wish that | age would certainly pronounce what the humourist would have 
his Queen’s life, or peace of mind, or even personal comfort, | to say about the law to be in “ bad taste.’’ If we have ceased 
should be risked for any cause whatever save one of those | to contend that everything is for the best in the best of all possi- 
admitted in this manifesto to be exceptional. But politicians | ble worlds, it is at least undeniable that everything is meant for 
ve no right while accepting the misfortune with regretful the best, and a mild and charitable generation takes the will 
Patience to conceal either from themselves or Her Majesty for the deed. Therefore we make no imputations. Error is 
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an incident of humanity, and argues not even carelessness or | the owners of the vessel must be compensated for the j 


precipitation. Yet it is worthy of the jurist’s and philoso- 
pher’s consideration that we have this week arrived at two 
important conclusions as to the ratio decidendi in difficult cases. 
It has been solemnly determined that the partizans of the mem- 
ber for Lisburn did not commit bribery at the last election, 
because the Committee which was trying the question adjourned 
till Thursday instead of till Monday. And on the verysame day, 
in answer to the question,—What is the meaning of the 
words ‘‘equip, furnish, fit out, or arm,” in the Foreign 
Enlistment Act ? the highest Court of judicature in this realm 
has elaborately replied that in the Queen’s Remembrancer’s 
Act the words ‘‘ process, practice, and procedure’’ do not 
include proceedings in error. Of course it isallright. If 
the student will turn to Dr. Dasent’s charming translation of 
the story of ‘‘ Burnt Njal,” he will find that the Icelanders 
decided law-suits on precisely similar principles rather before 
the Christian era, and who shall muster the courage to dis- 
pute the excellence of a system which, like a theological 
dogma, has been sanctioned semper e¢ ubique et ab omnibus? 
Only if in the year 1864 the descendant of Captain Samuel 
Gulliver were to pay a visit to the land of the Houynhms, 
and were to be asked, as his ancestor was, to what means, if 
he should accuse his neighbour of unjustly detaining his cow, 
the English law would resort to determine the question of 
ownership, he would still have to reply that careful inquiry 
would be made what was the colour of the cow, whether 
black or dun, whether her horns were straight or crumpled, 
what diseases she was subject to, and whether she had com- 
monly been grazed in a square field, or a triangular, or a 
round one, and that by virtue of these considerations the 
decision would be made. Knowledge, however, is always 
valuable, and the result, which has been obtained at 
the cost of an enormous outlay, twelve days of con- 
tinuous argument, and of a still longer delay in the busi- 
ness of ordinary suitors, is not to be despised because it is 
not the result that was aimed at. We are happy to be 
now assured on the highest authority that if the Court of 
Exchequer had made certain rules, which but for the 
Alexandra case it never would have thought of making, 
those rules would certainly not have been valid. 

Why it is that at all times and in all countries law should 
have been so very like the maze at Hampton Court—why the 
road to the shrine of justice should be intercepted by such a 
number of tortuous blind alleys—is a question which has 
always perplexed laymen, and which it is not for us to 
decide. Lawyers do not wish it, they are mercly the victims 
of a malignant fate, driving them into conclusions which 
they, in an unprofessional character, utterly abhor. Not only 
did the Chancellor regret that ‘‘ the efforts made to settle a 
question most essential for the guidance of the Government 
had been rendered abortive” (which on his part was very 
natural), but even Lord Chelmsford lamented that “the 
Crown should have been deprived of the means of appealing 
from the decision of the Court of Exchequer upon a question 
of national importance.” And it is to be observed 
that the argument which principally moved the majority 
to the decision which extracted these few natural tears, was 
fur less technical than the reasoning of the minority. The 
proposition that the creation of a new right of appeal is 
plainly an act which requires legislative authority, and by 
which both the Court of Appeal and the Court below must alike 
be bound, and that, therefore, it must be the act of a higher 
power, is a principle on the authority of which jurists might 
well be loath to infringe. On the other hand, Lords Wensley- 
dale and Cranworth contended that the new rules really 
altered only the procedure of the Exchequer, and that it could 
make no difference to the appellate tribunal whether the 
question to be decided was brought before them by bill of 
exceptions or by appeal from a seutence of the Court below. 
Further they argued that whether the Legislature meant to 
give the Barons of the Exchequer power to create a right of 
appeal or not, it had used the word “‘ practice,” and that that 
magic dissyllable had an inherent potency of its own. In 
such a dilemma on which side shall the sympathies of the 
natural man be enlisted —on that of the broad reasoning which 
conducts us to a narrow conclusion, or of the subtle and tech- 
nical arguments which are adopted for the sake of their results 
alone ? 

Leaving, however, these delicate and alluring questions— 
forbearing even to discuss with Lords Westbury and Chelms- 
ford the culpability of the Barons of the Exchequer—it | 
remains to take stock of our position. It is clear, first, that 
the Alexandra must be returned to the builders, and secondly, 


|; venience and loss to which her detention has subjected 
| And then the question arises, who is to pay the bill? 
ifear that the law officers of the Crown must be foment 
‘eat the bread of humility and endure many taunts. Proby to 
| - . bl: 
even Mr. Pope Hennessy may gird at them. But we ¢h; 

| that the Opposition will, nevertheless, be willing that John B 
should pay all the expenses. After all, it cunnot be ll 
| that it is very desirable that the Government of this coun 
'should know what the Foreign Enlistment Act meang and 
if the proceedings have come to an untimely and aborti 
| issue, Lord Chelmsford does not impute the chief blame 
even to the legal advisers of the Crown. Doubtless 

| will bo some inexorable economists, and the Philistines 
generally will consider themselves entitled to have §q 
out to make them sport, but if they divide at all they will be 
very glad to be in a minority. Error, as we have before obsep. 
ved, is incidental to humanity, and to make ministers Pay for 
their blunders out of their own pockets would be a precedent 
not altogether agreeable to gentlemen who are anticipating g 
speedy assumption of the responsibilities of office. They, too, 
may ere long be only too glad to pray the aid of the great lead. 
ing principle of the nineteenth century that everybody mean 
well. We anticipate, therefore, that the House of Common 
will not be very severe in its economy, and the “great Alex. 
andra case’? may be regarded as at an end. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the partizans of 
the Confederate States have gained any substantial Victory, 
Probably the Government would not hesitate to seize an 
similar vessel and try the matter again. If this aborting 
struggle has done nothing else, it has made it clear what is 
the question on which the legality of the seizure must depend, 
and the Crown hasa right to have that question decided by 
its Courts. There would no longer be any difficulty in raisj 
it. The Attorney-General would require the judge at Nig 
Prius to rule that any equipment that might be made avail. 
able for the purposes of warfare, not merely when the yessd 
left a British port, but at any time thereafter, was an equip- 
ment within the meaning of the Act, and if he declined to 
do so a bill of exceptions could be tendered to his ruling. 
The Alexandra case was so elaborately argued in the Court 
of Exchequer that the ingenuity of man could hardly raises 
new point on the same facts. If it has established no 
specific proposition of law, it has at least made manifest 
what wants decision. 

Still less has the result or want of result in these proceed- 
ings done anything to weaken the case of the Government 
against the steam rams. It may very well be contended thata 
ship iron-plated and with an iron beak, capable of running 
down any wooden ship of war, staving in her timbers and 
sinking her, is capable of being used for warlike purposes at 
the time she leaves the port in which she is built, and in 
that case even the Chief Baron in his present state of e- 
lightenment would be willing tocondemn her. Whether the 
destination of these vessels can be proved the trial only cam 
show. But the uncertainty of the law will receive a new 
illustration if, after one prosecution has failed because nobody 
could tell what was an equipment, another should fail because 
nobody could prove what not even the defendants venture to 
deny. There is a fine irony about the thing, no doubt, but 
institutions which gratify only the lovers of that effective 
figure of speech are not safe. 

Whether it be the merit of their system, or that they are 
further removed from the political arena, the Scotch judges do 
not seem to have felt the difficulties in construing the Foreign 
Enlistment Act which have been felt in Westminster 
Hall. The preliminary proceedings against the Pampero 
were so little favourable to her owners, that they have 
thought it prudent to compromise the case by giving al 
undertaking not to sell her within the next two years 
without the licence of the Crown. Whether this wil 
embolden the Government to apply to the Legislature to 
decide summarily by a fresh enactment what it does mean to 
prohibit by the Foreign Enlistment Act we know not, but 
so long at Icast as the legality of the seizure of the steam 
rams is before the Courts there would seem to be grave 
objections to such a course. Otherwise the compromise i 
the Pampero case-—suggested, doubtless, by a clause in the 
American Foreign Enlistment Act—would seem to point out 
a deliverance from contests, such as the seizure of ships wo 
some eighty or one hundred thousand pounds is sure to raise. 
Let the Crown have power to require a bond from the owne? 
of any vessel of war which may be building in the ports 
the United Kingdom not to sell her without the licence of 





that there has been an immense deal of money spent. Also 


the Crown for a given term, and to require a similar 
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aser for any unexpired portion of that term. 


h 
from ae vould be a very light burden. Non-compliance 
Comp conclusively that the intentions of the owners 


would show 
were not innocent. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF FRANCE. 
Tue completion of the account of these remarkable associations 


jg unavoidably postponed to next week. 





PERSONAL ATIRACTIONS. 
WRITER in the Victoria Magazine for this month, on 
A “the Sensation of being a Beauty,” has explained with 
‘Jicious conformity to a perhaps plain public opinion, or the 
‘nion of a plain public, that the sensation in question is a 
very delightful one. Togive pleasure and receive admiration with- 
out any sort of effort more than is involved in being your- 
self, to feel that you confer a special gratification by a smile, 
and that when you blush you are a benefactress to your race, 
cannot, the writer argues, be otherwise than delightful. At all 
events we may admit that this is the generally received opinion 
among that ninety-nine hundredths of the human race who 
judge of the matter from the outside, and are not conscious of 
conferring these involuntary benefits; while amongst those 
who are, perhaps not one would willingly part with this privilege, 
whether it has been found practically delightful or the reverse, 
just as no man would throw away a fortune, even though he may 
have convinced himself that all his troubles are due to it and few 
of his blessings. Distinctions which others envy, men will value, 
even when they depreciate and perhaps despise them. But it is well 
open to discussion how far beauty of person is really a gain to the 
r, orrather, perhaps, admitting the infinite value of all beauty, 
whether sentient or otherwise, who ts the possessor of it in the most 
gainful sense,—the person in whom it exists, or the persons for whom 
it exists? Wesuspect that beauty, whether of person or character, 
is only enjoyed as beauty by those who are not themselves,—if we 
may use so ugly and in some respects misleading an expression—the 
proprietors thereof. Lady Dumbello may bask in the admiration 
or the power which her beauty confers upon her ; but it is scarcely 
the pure beauty she enjoys, it is the consequences of the beauty. 
Gratified vanity is so much stronger than the love of pure beauty, 
that when the beauty exists in yourself, the enjoyment it might 
give, did it exist in another, is sure to be merged in the more turbid 
pleasure associated with its results. A man who had never seen 
himself, might perhaps fall in love for a moment with the reflection 
of his own beauty in a lake while he mistook it for an external 
being, according to the old legend, but the moment he knows it to 
be his own, the disinterested love of beauty as beauty is merged in 
the exultation of proprietorship,—an altogether different emotion. 
In that case it is not the beauty which is the source of enjoyment, 
but the advantages which the power of dispensing beauty confers. 
To beautiful persons their own beauty is delightful chiefly as a 
means; as an end, they are seldom capable of enjoying its ex- 
istence in themselves, certainly not at all as they would enjoy it, 
or for the reasons for which they would enjoy it, in another. The 
desire to “ look nice ” is far more the desire to wield a power over 
the senses of others than the desire to gratify your own,—and 
the former is usually so much more disturbing and encroaching an 
emotion than the latter, that disinterested impersonal enjoyment of 
your own beauty is, we take it, even with the most beautiful, a very 
rare state of mind. In other words, those who enjoy beauty as beauty 
most, will not necessarily enjoy it most when it is in themselves,—and 
those who enjoy the sensation of their own beauty most, must not on 
that account be expected to be sensitively alive to the charm of any 
other beauty than their own. ‘The enjoyment of personal attrac- 
tions, whether mental or physical, does not depend on the real 
appreciation of the fascinating qualities. It is rather an enjoy- 

ment of the ambitious, than of the artistic, kind. 

Admitting, then, the infinite value of beauty as beauty, it does 
not follow that that value is greatest to the so-called owner, who 
rarely or never enjoys it for its own sake ; and we suppose it may 
be readily admitted, that the beauty of a man’s wife or daughter 
is often enjoyed far more by him than by the beauty herself, cer- 
tainly that a handsome man’s beauty is often of far more account 
to his wife and daughters than to himself. But what is it that 
Personal attractions do effect for the happiness of those who possess 
them, if they can scarcely be said to add much of gratification 
to that disinterested love of beauty which almost necessarily seeks 
an external object ? Or rather, what does the consciousness of per- 
sonal attractions do for the possessor of them, for without such 
Consciousness we suppose they can only add indirectly, and through 


the happy or unhappy results of the attraction of gravitation they 
exert, to the happiness of the possessor? There is, no doubt, a very 
specific influence on character resulting from the consciousness of per- 
sonal beauty, and one somewhat analogous to that which results 
from the consciousness of high culture. There is an “ oil of com- 
placency,” as Hazlitt called it, about the conscious possessors of 
both kinds of grace,—an undulating graduality about their physical 
or moral movements, which graciously accords time to notice, not 
merely the thing done or said but the mode of doing it, a sort of 
high-stepping action, a faint curvetting of the manner or the 
mind, never carried too far by true grace of either sort, but just 
far enough to show a pleasurable condescension, a display of ease 
and prophecy of success,—these are the ‘ notes,” as the ecclesiastics 
say, of the consciousness of either physical or mental grace. We 
say either physical or mental, because, till very lately at least, 
there was an Oxford school of culture, and there are still many 
survivors of it,—which always gave to the intellectual manner of its 
graduates the sort of air with which consciously handsome men or 
pretty women go through the ordinary operations of society. Having 
thoroughly taken in the Platonic teaching about a mental 
gymnastic, and persuaded themselves that by a long course of 
mental discipline they had at length gained that intellectual 
self-mastery (Selbst-Herrschaft) about which Goethe and his 
correspondents at one time wrote so much and so tediously, 
you could notice a sort of premonitory intellectual slide 
in their mode of entering on a discussion, like the sliding motion 
with which a graceful dancer passes into a waltz,—a slight 
languor of manner just enough to shade off all abruptness, and 
accustom you gradually to the high action of their intellect, and 
which said as plainly as words could speak, ‘‘ Notice the exquisite 
training and beautiful paces of true intellectual culture,—they are 
worth far more attention, after all, than anything which you can 
gain by its aid. Truth is hardly to be found, but beautiful 
postures of the intellect that searches after truth,—perfect ease in 
detecting what is not truth,—perfect melancholy in sighing after the 
unattainable,—perfect gentleness in breaking to you that it is un- 
attainable,—that may be found, and you have it here.” 

And the analogy between this gracious suavity of conscious in- 
tellectual culture and the manner which conscious physical beauty, 
especially in a man, is generally apt to produce, is closer 
than might at first sight appear. Both deaden somewhat the 
earnestness of social intercourse. Both act as a species of buffer 
between mind and mind, softening the collisions, retarding the 
thrusts, and breaking the surprizes of eager intercourse. ‘The 
overpowering consciousness of a high personal culture can never 
exist in a mind very eager for truth and hopeful of obtain- 
ing it; and the overpowering consciousness of a personal at- 
mosphere of beauty cannot easily exist in a mind that presses 
eagerly home to the admirable points in the beauties of others. 
Admiration for others can seldom be strong in the mind partly 
occupied in thinking of the admirable in itself. If you will live 
in the atmosphere you carry about with you, you cannot expect 
to enjoy completely the atmosphere of others. A handsome man, 
like Crosbie in Mr. Trollope’s recent tale, who, conscious that he 
can give pleasure, gently smooths the way for others to admire 
him, and opens their mind gradually to the true footing on which 
it will be well for them to stand with him, may gain a much greater 
knowledge of the world through this key of mild self-consciousness 
than he would have had without it, but he can scarcely enjoy, 
in their perfect fulness, qualities of any kind which are not his 
own in any degree, but somebody else’s. Conscious grace, espe- 
cially in a man, cannot but slacken the momentum of social inter- 
course. It holds others nt at a distance, but away from all absolute 
contact; it is a sort of capillary repulsion interposing an infini- 
tesimal space between thought and the form of thought, and usually 
also between the speaker and the person addressed, and generally 
preventing effectually that sharp ring of mind on mind, or that 
close chemical combination, as it were, between different types of 
intellect, which requires complete absence of self-consciousness, at 
least on one side, and yet constitutes the main advantage of social 
intercourse. With women a certain confidence in their own 
comeliness is often necessary to their self-respect, and the con- 
sciousness of excessive plainness will often have the effect of real 
humiliation, just as conscious want of common education or con- 
scious rags would do in aman. But, granted enough comeliness 
to inspire this self-respect, and we doubt whether the consciousness 
of greater attractions does not muffle the tone of a woman's enjoy- 
ments, and diminish the specific earnestness of her tastes almost as 
much as a man’s. A woman who knows she has fine eyes seldom 
enjoys the true use of her eyes as much as one whose eyes are only 





valued for seeing and not for being seen. She may, indeed, have more 
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of that ‘ heart-picking ” glance which Coleridge attributes to Mrs. | restrict the hours now devoted to the study of cricket, and inn 
Inchbald ; for heart-pickers, though they may get a great know- | on some attention to modern languages ; Westminster ma me 
ledge of the world, have seldom so much enjoyment of it as those | its objectionable system of fagging, and in all the relation of the 
who reach the heart with less highly artificial instruments than | masterato the ‘Governing Bodies” and the management of the 
pick-locks. But senses occupied in the task of casting the net of | funds may be simplified and improved. But the schools will 
their influence round other people, and gauging its power, though | main, we imagine, pretty nearly what they are now, was “a 
they may gain great knowledge in the course of their experiments, | the sons of the English squirearchy and wealthier classes fe 
never really gain any complete change of moral air. | at immense expense, be taught that the first duty of man ig mani. 
On the whole, we doubt whether the public opinion of the plain | ness, compelled to be gentlemen whether they like it or no, and 
does not considerably overrate the pleasure of conscious prettiness | invited to become scholars if they have any decided penchant tas 
to the pretty. It is very nice to be admired, and the admiration | way. That training, on the whole, is not a bad one for the Epo}; 
of others is no doubt a power that may be used with effect for | proprietary class. It does not describe well, and is not defensible 
ulterior purposes, if you have any ; but on the other hand, conscious | by any of the arguments which presuppose that knowledge jg g 
prettiness absorbs a good deal of life and thought which, if it is | virtue, but it suits us and our ways, and its defects are softened 








to be spent on beauty at all, would be better spent on admiring 
beauty for beauty’s sake, and not because it is your own, and it is apt 
to break some of the natural force of character by heightening the 
importance of the reflex effects of your actions et the expense of 
those directer effects at which men should chiefly aim. Conscious 
prettiness cannot but givea liquefying tendency at least to the inner 
fold of character, even with clever people. 
sensation of ugliness is an evil, because it casts a shadow of either 
bitterness or humiliation over her thoughts which interferes with 
perfect unconsciousness, we doubt whether it is a worse evil to 
herself than any overflowing consciousness of winning grace and 
atiractive beauty. At all events, the conversation of women is 
scarcely improved by too much of that “ oil of complacency,”—that 
disposition to linger archly in the mere approaches of manner, and 
to sun those who conversé with them in the fascinations of a gracious 
address,—which, in moderation, is the characteristic charm of 
women s conversation, but is apt to be in excess with conscious beau- 
ties. There is often a want of crispness in the conversation of beauties 
which arises from their thought falling short of its professed mark, 
and being intended, like the boomerang, to be reflected back in a 
graceful curve upon themselves. Very plain but clever women, on 
the other hand, who are restlessly conscious of their plainness, but 
decline to adopt the attitude of humiliation, will discharge their 
impressions with a bang, like the bolts of a cross-bow, in a way that 
shows they almost triumph in disregarding the etiquettes of social 
suavity ; but, after all, they are better worth talking to, and will 
generally succeed more entirely in getting out of themselves, and 
changing for a time the moral atmosphere they carry about with 
them, than those who lose half the singleness of their aims in the 
study of pretty attitudes, or in watching the effect of each drop 
in the healing stream of their conversation. Conscious beauty and 
a conquering ease of carriage in man or woman ooze out into a 
mannerism that generally awakens, and always ought to awaken, 
a sort of reactionary thirst for hard healthy hitting ; justas you are 
apt to come away from the unctuous moral eloquence of the Bishop 
of Oxford with a strong resolve never again to indulge in a sweet 
and persuasive manner, and a wish to rub off the impres- 
sion by striking some one intellectually on the spot. The con- 
sciousness of a winning and persuasive grace, physical or moral, 
may be very pleasant,—but we suspect it is a pleasure that palls 
upon the possessor, as it certainly soon does on the recipient of such 
suavities. 





PROFESSIONAL MEN AND THEIR SONS. 

F Mr. Matthew Arnold needed any justification for his proposal 
to establish County Lyceums, he might find it in the Report 

of the Commission on Public Schools. The substance of that 
report, apart from details as to management, control, and revenues, 
amounts pretty much to this, —that the great endowed schools, or 
** colleges” of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. 
Paul's, Merchant Taylors, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury, by far 
the oldest and most powerful schoolsin England, are, on the whole, 
commendable institutions; that they teach the classics, and the 
classics only, and that rather imperfectly ; that they are not quite 
abreast either of modern requirements or modern cultivation, and 
that the cheapest of them demands 100/. a year for the education of 
each student ; but that good playgrounds, able masters, the in- 
fluence of tradition, and the habits of English country life enable 
them to turn out young men who, if not scholars, are hardy, 
athletic, well meaning, well principled English gentlemen. The 
special defects vary greatly, but in all the proportion of play to 
work is very considerable ; in all it is easy for average lads who 
dislike study to avoid it with curious and successful assiduity ; in 
all the expenses rise to figures which would with care maintain 
young professional men. Nor do the Commissioners hold out any 
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by circumstances independent of scholastic systems. The strong 
| perhaps the extreme influence of tradition over English society, 
the early age at which men begin their careers, the hunger for 
distinction, the passionate interest taken in political life, supply the 
stimulants which in less favoured countries are afforded 
| stringent discipline, by ecclesiastical watchfulness, and by the up. 
broken rapport kept up between the old and the young, a rap- 
port which in England has always been more or less imperfect, and 
tends to break off altogether. But this training, though it suits the 
wealthy indifferently well, does not suit the struggling classes gt 
all. They want something materially different, schools which, 
whatever their other defects, shall bring out and cultivate with 
minute and painful care whatever of power their sons possess, and 
as these endowed schools give the tone to all the higher educ. 
tional establishments, they do not get it, and are either driven, ag 
the report says, to ‘* private tutors,” é.¢., an abominably riskful 
machinery, or put up with a disappointment which produces in 
many instances an angry dislike of the whole English scheme of 
education. 

We are not talking now of the sections for whom Mr. Arnold 
pleads, and for whom Mr. Beresford Hope and others—to their 
enduring honour—are establishing a great Lyceum in Susser, 
the lower branch of the middle class, the worst educated set of 
men, their opportunities considered, to be found throughout the 
world. We are speaking of a branch of the governing class, the 
professional men whose fathers have been professional men fora 
hundred years, the men whom Oliver Holmes calls educational 
Brahmins, who are without education useless, but with it cure w, 
and write for us, and plead for us, and do the thinking for us, who, 
in fact, keep up that energetic, febrile, nervous brain life in 
which England, owing partly to Etons, but chiefly to the excessive 
attraction of its country life, tends always to become deficient. 
These men regard ignorance in their children as the keenest of 
misfortunes, as something, to speak plainly, insulting to themselves, 
and by ignorance they understand deficiency in high and thorough 
culture. A man who does not understand allusive writing as he sees 
it is to them no man, and this faculty is the outcome of very varied 
and very careful training, of tuition which Eton can and does give, 
but quite different from anything which Eton attempts to ezud. 
Take any or all of the professional men now scattered over 
“england. A very few of them, not ten per cent. certainly, make 
incomes which entitle them to all the advantages of the propertiel 
class, enable them to pay any sum they please for education, and 
save largely while they are doing it, to dower their daugliters, and 
leave their sons what in other countries would be fortunes. The 
elder sons of such men glide into the squirearchy, the younger inherit 
amounts varying from 4,000/. to 6,000/., which giye them a vantage- 
ground, enabling them to wait till the battle of life shows them some 
opening for acharge. But the immense majority do not succeed in 
this style, do not in London parlance “succeed” at all, but oaly 
make a living for themselves, and provide some trifle of insurance 
to keep their daughters from dependence. Their only hope for 
their sons is to give them the means of engaging in the great battle 
for themselves, and how is it to be secured? They like public 
schools best, for they know how bad private schools are, they wait 
their sons to be manly, and they never lose the sense that if not of 
the governing class they are still within it. Yet, with perhapstwo 
sons apiece, and incomes ranging from 400/. to 800J. a year, what 
are professional men to do? Eton never enters their heads, aud 
never should, and the other great schools are nearly as inaccessible 
Even if by running in debt for seven years they could keep a 
or two sons at one of the great schools, they would not get what 








they want, which is the certainty of all the development the lad is 
capable of receiving. If the heir to a parish comes back to the 
paternal acres a dunce, unable to understand the debates or work a 


serious hope that this state of things will be in our time materially | rule-of-three sum, but a cricketer and a gentleman, the father a! 


modified. Here and there improvements may be made. Eton miy | endure it, for after all his ideal is neither a scholar nor a man of the 
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orld, But the half-successful lawyer, and the doctor who rides 
thirty miles a day to earn two pounds, and the clergyman who 
never gets quite one, and the architect who is very glad of a 
parrack to build, and the officer whose medal stands him in place 
of income, cannot afford that risk. , What there is in his son must 
be brought out, or he must “ lose his grade,” and his father would 
rather by much that he should have a disease of the lungs or heart. | 
Even if he has full confidence in his son’s powers,—and fathers, so 
far from being blind, are usually harsh critics of their boys’ mental 

wers, as mothers are of their daughters’ powers of housekeeping, — 
the public school does not exactly content him. He does not 
undervalue Greek, of course, for besides a prejudice in favour of the 
classics which is in his very blood, he has a reasonable conviction 
that the study of the dead languages calls out mental power better 





than any mode of effort yet devised, ten thousand times better 
than the ridiculous scraps of so-called “* science” usually offered as 
asubstitute. But he wants his boy to know something else, and 
the public school offers even to studious lads no certainty of any- 
thing else. The lad may have a ‘* mathematical head,”"—we know 
lads who with every advantage never will understand that 
the Iliad has a meaning as well as the separate words of the 
Tliad, but to whom the “problems” seem merely very simply 
stated facts,—and for such a one no old public school has a 
suitable place. At all events thé father wants him to know 
French and German,—he excludes Italian for the very reason 
which makes it invaluable, that its tendency is to refine without 
strengthening,—and as poor Mr. Tarver, of Eton, plaintively con- 
fesses, boys at a public school learn French or leave it alone as 
they like. In twenty years Mr. Tarver has never been able to 
induce the authorities to care, and his only penal power is to write 
notes to the boys who engage to learn French pathetically reminding 
them of their duties. That style of teaching does not suit a man 
whose hopes are destroyed if his boy learns only cricket instead of 
cricket and French, and so he turns to some other resource. What 
ishe todo? He might supplement the public school by private 
teaching,—for boys in this class often aid their fathers withra zeal 
strange to behold, and “ swat” till life is worthless,—but he cannot 
afford the cost of the private school itself, much less any addition 
to it. What ishe todo? He is taxed up to his lips, his income- 
tax alone is often 30/. a year, or the cost of a girl’s education; but 
the State gives him no help, and he sends his son to the Continent, 
or trusts him in London, where, at the cost of cockneyism, bad 
health, and prematurity of manhood, there is thorough educa- 
tion to be had cheap, or sacrifices manliness to knowledge by 
employing a private tutor on starvation wages, or finally runs 
the manifold risks of a neighbouring private school. All this 
while there is not an electoral division in England in which 
there is not some old “ college,” or “foundation,” or “ grammar- 
school” or “endowment,” which has lived down the sectarian 
difficulty, or existed before it was born, in which Dissenter and 
Churchman learn side by side such learning as it has to give, and 
which a State grant, or a private gift, some regular control other 
than that of stupid town councillors or negligent trustees, and 
affiliation to some great educational standard, would turn into an 
admirable lyceum, All that is wanted usually is a sum for build- 
ings and about 3,000/. a year to keep up a staff of six or seven 
additional masters, cach of whom shall preside over a house in which 
boarders shall be maintained in health, but without luxuries to them 
or profit to the master. i.e., at about 25/.a year. 2,500/. a year 
will keep a hundred boys in the country,—and great schools should 
be always near but never in large towns,—very healthy indeed, 
Less than 100,000/. a year would give us such a school, a “ county 
lyceum” in every English county, and revolutionize the prospects 
of the whole young generation. The middle class would, we believe, 
Support any Minister who would bring forward such a scheme, but 
the Minister would need support, and till it is given they have 
nobody to blame but themselves for the present state of affairs. 
They have the power in their own hands, and if they do not choose 
to use it, or are afraid to put their feet on the necks of the talkers 
of sectarian trash, they deserve to suffer, as they are now doing. 








THE CECILS (YOUNGER BRANCH). 

N the death of the founder the Cecils split into two branches, 

of which the elder, sprung by direct descent from ‘Thomas 
second Lord Burghley, was so undistinguished that we need not 
occupy our space with a mere bead-roll. Suffice it to say that 
omas was created by James Earl of Exeter, and that the tenth 
Earl still in direct descent was advanced to the Marquisate in 
February, 1801. His son, by a second marriage, is eleventh Earl 





and second Marquis, and represents Elizabeth’s great Minister by 


direct descent. He is a Tory, but this branch has never held any 
other place in the country beyond that which appertains to every 
considerable landholder of good birth. 

We resume the story of the younger and greater branch of the 
Cecils. Robert Cecil, second son of the founder, a statesman of 
the first rank, was a sickly, deformed, and dwarfish man, who 
for years could not bring himself to face mankind. He was, 


| however, on board the fleet which defeated the Armada, and his 


father seems early to have perceived his great ability. On the 
death of Walsingham in 1590, Lord Burghley induced Elizabeth 
to leave the Chief Secretaryship unfilled, promising to fulfil its 
duties with the aid of Robert Cecil, who thus obtained a training 
which in 1596 ended in his appointment to the post, to the 
extreme indignation of Essex. In 1598, Cecil, after helping to 
negotiate the peace of Vervins between France and Spain, suc- 
ceeded his father as Elizabeth's chief adviser—a position he retained 
for the rest of her life. This promotion bitterly irritated Essex, and 
the contrast between the two men has been admirably delineated by 
Mr. John Bruce, in his preface to the correspondence of Cecil with 
James of Scotland. After referring to the great contrast in their per- 
sonal appearance and bearing, he observes “‘ that Essex was what 
in those days was termed ‘ full of humours,’ wayward, uncertain, 
impatient, fantastic, capricious; acting by fits and starts, upon 
impulses and prejudices; but ever with a dash and brilliancy 
that were nearly allied to genius. Sir Robert Cecil was his very 
contrary in all these respects. Brought up at the feet of his pre- 
eminent father, he acquired, perhaps inherited, the highest official 
qualities, a calm, quiet, patient thoughtfulness, the power of 
mastering and applying details, however intricate; diligence that 
was never weary, patience that could not be exhausted, temper 
that was seldom ruffled, and a habit of comparing, and sifting, 
and weighing, and balancing, which generally led him to right 
conclusions. Essex was generous in the highest degree, a patron 
of literature and of all noble and gentle arts, and ever ready to 
take the lead in kind and liberal deeds; he was at the same time 
impetuous, fiery, vehement, — a man of action, courageous, 
daring, and more than anything delighted with military com- 
mand and all the éclat and brilliancy of a soldier's life. Cecil was 
a man of thought, and law, and peace, neither a soldier himself, 
nor looking upon war in any shape save as a necessity to be de- 
plored. Consciousness of his own physical defects kept the one 
man comparatively humble; consciousness of his own power of 
dazzling and attracting people, and of attaching them to himself, 
puffed up the other, and led him into continual extravagances.” 
“Sound judgment in the transaction of business was Cecil’s 
greatest quality, and after a few years’ experience of his eminent 
ability in that respect, there not only gathered round him a knot 
of cultivated public men, but the people came to look upon 
him as a man to be safely trusted and confidently followed.” 
Cecil further says Mr. Bruce, was loyal to his very heart, 
but he was early suspected of Spanish leanings, and when 
Essex, maddened by the Queen’s continued coldness, rose 
in arms in London, a most extraordinary scene took place 
between him and Cecil. Essex asserted in open Court that he had 
been told that Sir Robert Cecil had said to one of his fellow-coun- 
cillors that the Infanta’s title (from John of Gaunt) was as good as 
that of any other person. ‘On the instant, Cecil, who had been 
sitting within ear-shot, but in some place where he was hidden 
from observation, stepped forth into the open Court, and dropping 
on one knee, begged leave to answer ‘so foul and false a report.’ ” 
The Lord Steward and the Peers made light of Essex’s accusation, 
but Cecil persisted, and “in a speech of vehement eloquence” 
challenged Essex to name the councillor to whom he was stated to 
have spoken these words. ‘* Name him, if you dare ; if you do not 
name him, it must be believed a fiction!” Essex turned to South- 
ampton, and appealed to him as having heard the accusation as well 
as himself. “ Cecil appealed to Southampton by all the love and 
friendship that had been between them from their tender years, by 
the honour of his party and house, and by his Christian profession, 
to name the suggested councillor,” and at length Southampton 
named Sir William Knollys, uncle of Essex, and Comptroller of 
the Household. At Cecil's request he was immediately sent for, the 
messenger being charged by Cecil “as he was a gentleman” not to 
inform Knollys why he was sent for, and sending a passionate 
message to the Queen, that if out of regard to Cecil’s reputation 
or her love of Knollys {her relative through the Boleyns) she denied 
to send him, he, Cecil, vowed on his salvation he would never serve 
her again as a councillor while he lived. Knollys, on appearing 
in Court, replied in answer to the Lord Steward’s question 
that “he never heard Cecil speak any words to that effect.” 
According to him, Cecil, speaking of Doleman’s book in favour of 
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the Infanta’s claim, observed, ‘‘ Is it not strange impudence in that 
Doleman to give an equal right in the succession to the Crown to the 
Infanta of Spain as any other?” Doleman had dedicated his book 
to Essex. On this evidence Essex observed that he had understood 
Knollys in a very different sense, and apologized for his misunder- 
standing. “ Your misunderstanding arose,” exclaimed Cecil, ‘‘ from 
your opposition to peace. It was your ambition that every military 
man should look up to you as his patron, and hence you sought to 
represent me and the councillors who wished to put an end to 
the war as the pensioners of Spain.” ‘I confess I have said,” 
continued Cecil, ‘that the King of Spain is a competitor of the 
Crown of England, and that the King of Scots is a competitor, and 
my Lord of Essex, I have said, is a competitor, for he would depose 
the Queen, and call a Parliament, and so be a king himself; but 
us to my affection to advance the Spanish title to England, [ am 
so far from it that my mind is astonished to think of it, and I pray 
God to consume me where I stand if I hate not the Spaniard 
as much as any man living!” 

King James at first greatly regretted Essex’s death. He called 
him his martyr, and expressed himself strongly against Cecil, 
whom he still regarded as his own enemy. He instructed his 
ambassadors accordingly, assuming a most arrogant and threaten- 
ing tone towards not only Cecil but the Queen, being misled by 
his own self-conceit and by Essex’s representations of the unpopu- 
larity of the Government. But Mar soon saw the real state of 
things, and made friendly overtures to Cecil, which were received 
in the same spirit, and at last a secret understanding was arrived 
at, Cecil stating explicitly the terms on which he would secure 
his succession to the throne. ‘These were that an absolute re- 
spect should be paid to the feelings of the Queen, and therefore 
that there should be a cessation of all endeavours on the part of 
King James to procure any Parliamentary or other recognition 
of his right to the succession, that all intercourse between Cecil 
and the King should be kept an inviolable secret, so that it 
might never reach the ears of the Queen, with whom it would be 
a subject of misconstruction and an occasion of the deepest offence 
against both parties.” A plan of secret correspondence and a 
system of cyphers were agreed upon, and for the rest of Elizabeth’s 
reign regularly carried out, though James's own indiscretion 
frequently imperilled the secret, and once at least the Queen is 
said to have been through an accident on the point of discovering 
the fact, though Cecil’s adroitness averted the danger. He had 
also great difficulty in preventing the fussy and impatient James 
from anticipating the slow and sure method agreed on, and break- 
ing through the compact by private intrigues of his own. On 
the whole, however, Cecil in this manner secured not only to 
Elizabeth an almost perfect freedom from trouble on the succes- 
sion point for the rest of her days, but, to use his own metaphor, 
‘+ steered King James’s ship into the right harbour, without cross 
of wave or tide that could have overturned a cock-boat.” Every- 
thing was prepared by Cecil, as the crisis approached, to prevent 
any confusion or dispute. He even drew up the intended pro- 
clamation of the new King, and forwarded a copy of it to James. 
At the same time he attended assiduously on the Queen’s dying 
hours, and not only guarded against sinister influences being used 
by others, but endeavoured to persuade her to undress and try to 
obtain some rest. She was talking wildly, and sitting with her 
eyes wide open and fixed earnestly on the ground. Cecil asked her 
if she saw spirits. She smiled contemptuously, and said the question 
was not worthy an answer. At last he said she must go to 
bed, if it were only to satisfy her people. ‘‘ Must!” said she; 
‘is must a word to be addressed to Princes? Al! little man, 
little man! thy father, had he been alive, durst not have 
used that word ; but thou art presumptuous because thou 
knowest I shall die.” She also frequently declared to him that she 
was not mad, and that he must not think to make Queen Joan of 
her. Whether she ever named her successor remains a disputed 
point. Cecil and the Lords present maintained that she made a 
distinct gesture implying that.James was to succeed her. The 
ladies in attendance assert that her last reference to the matter 
was an exclamation, ‘‘I will have no rascal’s son in my seat.” She 
had previously said, “‘ My seat has been the seat of kings, and none 
but a king must succeed me ;” so that the probability seems to be 
that she alluded in the expression ‘ rascal’s son” to the claims of 
the Suffolk line and the Earl of Huntingdon, and not to any 
doubt as to the paternity of James Stuart. Cecil has been strongly 
reflected upon for this underhand dealing with the successor to the 
Crown while acting as Minister to the Queen ; but the interests of 
the country surely justified him in so doing. The secrecy was really 
an act of consideration to Elizabeth, and except in the unlucky slip 





his respect or duty to the Queen, or truckled to James duri 
lifetime, while he certainly prevented that foolish Pringe Set 
seriously annoying the Queen, if not provoking by his intigaa 
hostile declaration from her. Whatever were the moral def a 
and however cold and crafty the natures of both Buy pe 
Robert Cecil, they certainly had one virtue, that of a Sense of and 
to king and nation very similar in tone to that so remarkably dis. 
played in the late Duke of Wellington, and one qualificatig, for 
ruling, the possession of ‘* the highest kind of official” genius, 
The accession of James brought with it to Cecil a great j 
crease of honours, but many drawbacks to these in the Pid 
and policy of the new King. On the 13th May, 1603, he = 
created Baron Cecil, of Essendon, in Rutland; on the 20th 
August, 1604, Viscount Cranborne, in Dorsetshire; on the 4th 
May, 1605, Earl of Salisbury ; and on the 20th of the same month 
was installed a Knight of the Garter. He was also elected Chap. 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, and on the 4th May, 1608, 
on the death of the Earl of Dorset, he was appointed to succeed 
him as Lord Treasurer. But Cecil had now to serve a very different 
master from Elizabeth, and though he enjoyed in many 
greater freedom of action and had less need of careful observancy 
so far as personal intercourse with the sovereign was concerned, 
the King’s favourites and amusements absorbing most of hig time, 
and leaving the Minister tolerably free in his administrative duti 
and his familiar manners presenting a curious contrast to the cere. 
moniousness exacted by Elizabeth,—yet Cecil soon found reason to 
say in reply to some one who congratulated him on not having now 
to speak to his sovereign kneeling, ** Would to God that I still spoke 
on my knees!” ‘Too cautious and pliant in his disposition tg 
directly oppose, too sagacious and patriotic to approve of, the 
King’s Spanish tendencies, unable to check or control the lavish 
expenditure of the Court and the peculations of favourites, Cosil 
was compelled to resist and protest by circuitous and measured 
means, and to struggle hard and incessantly against every new 
symptom of Royal predilections an] Royal extravagance. The 
vis inertiz of his passive resistance did restrain to some extent the 
mischievous course on which the new line of kings were entering, 
and during his lifetime the foreign policy of James was not nearly 
so abject as it afterwards became, nor his Home Government » 
hopelessly corrupt. But the struggle was too much for the strength 
of the Minister, and the results too small to compensate for the 
perception which he could not escape from, that England wa 
fast sinking from the high position she hal occupied during th: 
reign of Elizabeth. His anxieties were greatly increased by tram- 
actions of which he alone knew, but which were discovered by 
Digby, Ambassador to Madrid, two years after Cecil’s death. That 
able envoy ascertained that Cecil had been in Spanish pay from 
1604, receiving first 4,000 crowns, tien 6,000 a year, and then 
heavy separate sums. No explanation has ever been offered of the 
facts, for Cecil was and continued bitterly anti-Spanish, and but 
two solutions are possible. Kither Cecil was paid for information 
and not service, or he anticipated Danby’s part, and received the 
money for the King, who, like Charles the Second, was in foreign 
pay. In 1611 his health began to give way, and at length his 
disease assumed the form of pulmonary consumption. In its last 
stage he tried the waters of Bath, but without effect, and diel 
on his return from thence on the 24th May, 1612, at Masbrough. 
He had the misfortune to become the deadly enemy in successional 
two popular favourites—Essex and Raleigh. ‘Ihe latter had united 
with him against Essex, but after the Eari’s death became asimuch 
opposed to Cecil. Full of animosity to the latter, and ignorant d 
his secret services to James, Raleigh had presented to the new 
sovereign on his arrival in [ngland a memorial full of bitter re 
flections on Cecil, charging him with the ruin of Essex, and Burgh- 
ley with the death of the Queen of Scots. By this injudiciow 
attack Raleigh destroyed the only obstacle which coul:i have stood 
in the way of the ruin planned for him by the revengeful Court 
Spain. It is not easy to assign to Cecil the right mean of prai 
and censure in this and other matters. His disposition was notom 
in which generosity would be allowed to preponderate agai 
prudence and policy ; but though he did not attain or retain eve 
the standard of his father in point of moral principle, Robert Cecil 
stands far above and widely distinguished from the herd of Stuatt 
courtiers and favourites by whom he was surrounded and thwartedia 
his latter days, and if he too often stooped to duplicity and meal 
ness, he always meant well in a broad sense to his country, ai 
actually performed great services to her. The Earl of Dorset, his 
predecessor in the ‘I'reasuryship, after bequeathing in his will 
Cecil several jewels of great value, proceeds in the same dod 


"ment to bear the strongest testimony to the public services 
of the word “ must,” there is no evidence that Cecil ever failed in | private character of his friend, —‘ of whose excelling virtu® 
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oa ewest conditions,” he says, * so well known to me, in 
of our long communication by 80 many years in 
true love and friendship together, I am desirous to leave some 
al remembrance in this my last will and testament ; 
e living speech of my tongue when I am gone 
from hence must cease and speak no more, that yet the living 
bh of my pen, which never dieth, may herein thus for ever 
testify and declare the same.” It is only fair to Cecil to 
give him the benefit of this dying testimony to his character ; 
put we believe we can give our readers a shorter, yet accurate, 
jdea of his character. He was Warren Hastings as described 
Macaulay embittered by personal deformities. We have 
siready spoken of the exchange made by him of Theobalds 
for Hatfield. ‘This was in the fifth year of King James's reign, 
and in 1611 he had finished a pile at the latter place equal 
in magnificence to Burghley House. He had also several grants of 
lands, &c., from the King, but his comparative moderation in this 
t is praised by some writers. He married Elizabeth, the 
ter of William and sister of Henry Brooke, Lords Cobham, 
and by her had a daughter married to the Earl of Cumberland, 
and an only son, William, who succeeded him as second Earl of 
Salisbury. Lord Clarendon is very bitter in his account of his 
character, the secret of which is that Salisbury eventuaily adopted 
and adhered to the popular side in the Civil War. He was not a 
man of any great ability, though not deficient in understanding. 
He had the cautious disposition of his family, and his early con- 
nection with the Court led him to acquiesce in the measures of 
Charles for some time without making any decided stand. But 
by degrees it became understood that he leant to the popular side, 
and after the meeting of the Long Parliament he voted regularly 
with Pym’s party until the rupture with the King. Then, as if 
the old Cecil sense of loyalty had revived, he accompanied the 
King to York, but almost immediately afterwards, and before the 
raising of the Royal Standard, finding by what associates he was 
gurrounded, he hastily returned to London, and thenceforth never 
swerved in his adherence to the Parliament, joining the Independent 
party, acting with Fairfax and Cromwell; and although not as- 
senting to the King’s trial, recognizing the Commonwealth, enter- 
ing the House of Commons as a simple M.P. (not sinking his 
titles), and sitting more than one year in the Council of State. 
During Cromwell’s protectorate he represented Hertfordshire in 
Parliament from 1654 to 1658, and died December 3, 1668, aged 
seventy-eight. He was prominent in all the councils of the Long 
Parliament, and, to whatever motive we may ascribe his actions, 
was practically a consistent patriot. He married, in 1608, Lady 
Catherine Howard, youngest daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, and 
sister of the abandoned Countess of Essex and Somerset. Ilis 
eldest son by her who lived to years of discretion, Charles, Viscount 
Cranborne, was made a Knight of the Bath, and sat in the Long 
Parliament, adhering to the Presbyterian party. He died before 
his father in 1659, leaving several sons, the eldest of whom, James, 
succeeded his grandfather as third Earl of Salisbury. The second 
fon of the second Earl, Robert Cecil, also sat in the Long Parlia- 
tnent, and adhered to the Independent party. His eldest daughter, 
Lady Anne Cecil, born in 1612, married Algernon, Lord Percy, 
eldest son of and afterwards the Earl of Northumberland, “a 
wife,” says Osborne, ‘+ out of the family of Salisbury, whose blood 
the father said would not mingle in a bason, so averse was he from 
it.” 

James, third Earl of Salisbury, whose mother was daughter and 
co-heir to James Maxwell, Earl of Dirleton, in Scotland, was 
educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, and excited great hopes in his 
contemporaries there, by his ‘ loyalty, generosity, and affability,” 
that he would “ advance the ancient and noble name of Cecil to the 
utmost period of glory.” His career, however, though creditable, 
Was not brilliant or long. He strenuously opposed the Duke of 
York, both within the House of Lords and out of doors, and on 
Jantiary 3, 1676, was sworn of the Privy Council. On the 31st 
August, 1680, he was elected Knight of the Garter, but died in 
Jane, 1683. He was succeeded by his son James, fourth Earl of 
Salisbury, who became a convert to Roman Catholicism under 
James II.’s influence. Macaulay gives the following portrait of 
him :— Salisbury was foolish to a proverb. His figure was so 

by sensual indulgence as to be almost incapable of 
Moving, and this sluggish body was the abode of an equally 
sluggish mind. He was represented in popular lampoons as a man 
made to be duped, as a man who had hitherto been the prey of 
faimesters, and who might as well be the prey of friars. A pasquin- 
ade which, about the time of Rochester's retirement, was fixed 
on the door of Salisbury House in the Strand, described in coarse 
terms the horror with which the wise Robert Cecil, if he could 
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rise from his grave, would see to what a creature his honours had 
descended. In the rejoicings in London after the acquittal of the 
bishops bonfires were lighted in front of the houses of the leading 
Catholics. Lord Arundell of Wardour had the wisdom to quiet the 
mob by money, but at Salisbury House the Earl's servants “ sallied 
out and fired, but they killed only the unfortunate beadle of the 
parish, who had come thither to put out the fire, and they were 
soon routed, and driven back into the house.” In the crisis of the 
Revolution, just after the flight of the Princess Anne, the grand 
jury of Middlesex found a bill against the Earl for turning Papist. 
After the Revolution was accomplished, and William King, the 
House of Commons resolved that Salisbury and Peterborough by 
joining the Church of Rome had committed high treason, and 
that both should be impeached. Salisbury accordingly was 
brought to the barof the Lords, and after pleading in mitigation 
his youth and foreign education, was sent to the Tower, but the 
prosecution was soon dropped, and Salisbury lived unmolested till 
1692, when he became involved in a charge of conspiring to restore 
James II. This charge originated in a forged document drawn 
up by Robert Young, binding those who subscribed it to take arms 
for James, and seize on the Prince of Orange dead or alive. 
Young appended to this the names of Marlborough, Cornbury, 
Salisbury, Seacroft, and Sprat. ‘The forgery was soon exploded, 
and Young was pilloried and severely pelted by the mob. He 
ultimately was hanged for coining. ‘This closed Salisbury’s 
unlucky public career. He died December, 1694, having married 
Frances, one of the three daughters and coheirs of Simon Bennet, 
Esq., of Beechampton, Bucks, and left. by her an only son, James, 
fifth Earl of Salisbury, who, on August 18, 1712, was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Hertfordshire, and carried St. Edmund's staff at the 
coronation of George I. He made no figure in politics, and died 
at the age of thirty-seven, October 9, 1728, leaving by his wife, Lady 
Anne Tufton, second daugliter and coheir of Thomas, Karl of 
Thanet (through whom the Salisburys became one of the 
coheirs of the dormant Barony of Ogle), a son, James, who 
succeeded him as sixth Earl of Salisbury, and who died Sep- 
tember 19, 1780, and was succeeded by his only son, James, 
seventh Earl of Salisbury, who was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Herts, and represented Bedwin in Parliament before his father’s 
death. In 1783, on the formation of Pitt’s Ministry, he was 
appointed Lord Chamberlain, and held that office till 1804. As one 
of the constant supporters of that Minister he was, August 18, 
1789, raised to the dignity of Marquis of Salisbury, and in 1793 
made a Knight of the Garter. He died June 13, 1823, leaving a 
widow, Mary Amelia, daughter of the first Marquis of Devonshire, 
who was burnt to death with the west wing of Hatfield House, 
November 27, 1835. He was succeeded by his son, James Brownlow 
William, second and present Marquis of Salisbury, who prefixed 
the name of Gascoyne to that of Cecil on his first marriage with 
Frances Mary, daughter and heiress of Bamber Gascoyne, Esq., of 
Childwell Hall, Lancashire, a large landed proprietor, who had 
possessions also at Havering, Ilford, &c., in Essex. ‘This marriage, 
together with the careful management of the present Marquis, have 
somewhat restored the family fortune, which had been seriously 
impaired by the extravagant habits of the first Marquis. ‘The 
Marquis married again in 1847 a daughter of the Karl of 
Delawarr, and has a family by both marriages. He is a strong 
Conservative, and has been an active member of Cabinets of that 
complexion as President of the Council. He is also an active 
county administrator, and in this capacity is said to display much 
of the shrewd dexterity of his two great ancestors. His eldest son, 
James, Viscount Cranborne, a man of some literary ability, labours 
under the affliction of loss of sight, and the family credit is now 
chiefly sustained in public life by the second son, Lord Robert Cecil, 
M.P., who displays much of the family astuteness, but less of its 
calm restrained will and clearness of political purpose. He may 
be a party leader, but scarcely a great statesman. On the whole, 
the Cecils, though their qualities have never been such as to win 
much public regard, have deserved well of the people, the descendant 
of the man who made Elizabeth great having staked fortune and 
life on the side of liberty, while the family, with all its shortcomings, 
has consistently cared for the greatness of England. 











DR. NEWMAN AND MR. KINGSLEY. 
To rHe Eprror or THE “ SpecTATOR.” 
Sir,—I am aware how many proverbs convict me of imper- 
tinence and absurdity when I intrude into a controversy be- 
tween two men,—one of whom I may venture to call a dear friend, 
for she other of whom I entertain a deep and earnest respect, 
which is not destroyed by the most cordial detestation of some 
words that he has uttered and of some opinions that he has pro- 
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fessed. I doubt whether any man who has not had an Oxford 

experience can understand me; I fancy that some who knew the 

University thirty years ago will. Was the mighty influence 

which Dr. Newman exerted over young men in that day one which 

led them to desire “truth for its own sake?” I could not answer 
this question except in contradictions. When I think how little 

‘* truth for its own sake” was set before us as the object of our 

pursuits—when I think how we were bribed to study our history, 
our philosophy, our divinity, for the sake of class distinctions or 
of material rewards, I should say that the impulse which led the 
members of the various colleges, undeterred by the warning of their 
superiors, to follow the guidance of a man who set the invisible, the 
eternal, before them, was an impulse to seek truth,-—truth not for 
secondary or worldly ends, truth because it is that only which is 
worth living for and dying for. I am sure that there was this passion 
stirring in the hearts of numbers (I was not one of them) who 
adhered to Dr. Newman, stirring more deeply than they knew, 
more deeply than he knew. I doubt whether there was any one at 
that time in Oxford who offered them the same hope that the 
infinite thirst might one day be satisfied. 
But everything in the atmosphere of the place—everything in 
that atmosphere which Dr. Newman himself breathed—was un. 
favourable to this desire. The orthodox philosophy was Eude- 
monism; the divinity, whether it was Whatelian, Evangelical, 
or Anglican, held out some form of uncertain bliss hereafter as the 
prize for whatever it defined as the right moral or religious state 
here ; all the worldly motives which were used to encourage the 
studies of the most earnest under pretence that they only could 
be intelligible to the idle mass, conspired with these lessons of the 
schools. Dr. Newman’s teachings, it seems to me, exhibited 
most luminously the conflict of aspirit aiming at truth with these 
most unfriendly elements. I read in the passages which Mr. 
Kingsley has quoted the records of the struggle. I think I had 
read them before, not only in the books of Dr. Newman, but in 
the words and lives of many of his disciples. I had seen men alter- 
nately, almost at the same moment, full of high aspiration and 
treating those aspirations as hopeless, exhibiting genuine reverence 
and a scorn worthy of Voltaire, with a noble dislike of cant and 
affectation inventing new forms of cant, stooping to the vulgarest 
affectations. I have been in my heart and words bitter with 
them,—bitterer with their teacher when I saw these things. I 
found I had more need to be bitter with myself than with either. 
I was carrying the contradictions in my heart, they were the con- 
tradictions of our age. We must turn to the God of Truth, the 
God in whom is light and no darkness, to free us from them. 

I cannot, therefore, treat those habits of mind which I mourn 
over in a man of great genius—a man as I believe with a desire for 
truth—to which one so much filled with it as Mr. Kingsley is 
will one day do justice—as habits engendered in or by the Church 
to which he has attached himself. I hold that they have their 
natural outcome and fruit in the Romish system. I do not see 
to what else, except that or atheism, they can ultimately conduct 
very strong and logical intellects. But they exist among our- 
selves. Dr. Newman received them from us. He has been only 
too faithful to his Oxford traditions. We must purge ourselves of 
this leaven of unrighteousness and untruth. I have hailed, and 
do hail, Mr. Kingsley as one of those who is working nobly in his 
vocation to deliver us from it; but I cannot help believing and 
hoping that Dr. Newman, in his section of Christendom, for the 
members of his own communion, will labour with his very differ- 
ent gifts for the same end. ‘There may be many perplexities in 
his course which we cannot the least understand, which it is impos- 
sible to judge by our rules; but let us assure ourselves that the 
God who cares to deliver Protestants or Anglicans from their con- 
fusions and falsehood cannot care less to deliver Romanists from 
theirs. If we keep our eyes fixed upon Him who is the ‘Truth, 
and desire Him, for His own sake, we shall assuredly help them 
and they will help us. And so that reconciliation which some are 
inclined to establish on the basis of a common enmity and a 
general curse will be effected by our fellowship in the great 
Peacemaker.—Y ours faithfully, F. D. Maurice. 


THE NEW TORTURE. 
To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—We have all heard of and felt the ordinary infliction of street 
bands and barrel-organs; but, Sir, they are a joke to the diabolical 
ingenuity of the last piece of persecution put upon us by, the Street 
Music Companies. Would you believe, Sir, that some of these 
companies have hit upon the expedient of training bands, brass 
bands, damnably brazen, ranging from three to five performers, 





scientifically the maximum of excruciation! Yet 80 it ig, 
any one who knows a note of music may convince himself of ; 
(when his turn comes) by observing that certain emphatic & 
are chosen in a popular jingle to be played always out of 
always a long way out of tune, and always out of tune in 
the same degree, which answers to the most horrible torment of 
the Inquisition, that of the drop of iced water dropping period 
cally on the same spot. e 
Now, Sir, any one who knows anything of music Would knoy 
that to play any one note always in the same way requires gre 
practice. When, therefore, out of a brass band consisting of 
three to five performers each performer plays fixed notes ing fixed 
manner out of tune, and in a manner so outrageous as to requir 
actual effort to accomplish, the animus must become evident, 
However, though convinced in my own mind, [ determingd to 
bring the matter to some sort of test ; so one day, when the oppor. 
tunity came, I watched my men from my window, and Picking out 
the clarionet, desired the servant to give him a shilling and by 
him upstairs. It was luncheon time,-—I offered the man a glass of 
wine. ‘* Your band,” I said, “is a very good band.” The my 
looked astonished and confused, but I took no notice of it, « Yu 
must practise a good deal,” I said. ‘Ihe man blushed Up to the 
eyes. ‘A band of very great promise,” I added; “ those Germ 
bands have a great effect upon the people.” By this time ty 
man began to think me a fool, and to recover his presence of 
mind. ‘ But,” I continued, ‘‘ I wonder, with such talents ag 
seem to have, that every now and then you, who play with such 
execution, play so much out of tune. There is one note, now, in 
‘ Rule Britannia,’ which you were just playing, which seemed tg 
me to be very much out of tune.” 
It would have done you good, Sir, to have seen the ferocioy 
wink the greasy German gave me. I had touched his vanity, 
convinced him I was an ass, and given him three glasses of . 
‘¢ Lor bless you,” he said, in an indescribable dialect which I cay 
only try to reproduce, “ Lor plez you, gendleman, I knaw petter 
—et ees ton do burrboss [it is done on purpose] ; Masder he bay y 
do blay falsch—vee blay varra falsch—vee knaw eet—vee vinks and 
Masder bays [and after a pause, with another ferocious wink] & 
beoble bay.” 
Of course I laughed —who could help laughing ?—and told him 
that with his genius it was a pity he was not in a better band, and 
after further inquiries took leave of him. 
But, Sir, is it absolutely necessary that the whole of London 
should be periodically excruciated in order to fatten a few band. 
owners and contribute to the night orgies of a few scamps?—I 


have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
ConvVALESCENT, 








BOOKS. 
————_ 
THE HISTORY OF TACITUS.* 
Tus is a scholarly, anxious, and faithful translation of the 
History of Tacitus, with notes and a map. The authors giv 
us a careful summary and record of ink spilt and labours 
endured, that for us Tacitus might be rendered into English, 
Murphy, “perfectly readable,” “fairly idiomatic,” and 
vigorous as diffuseness could be. But, add MM. Church and 
Brodribb, “ the forcible and sententious brevity of Tacitus quite 
disappears in his lengthy periods.” (Tacitus would, no doubt, 
be uncommonly difficult to translate—in periods.) Then Mr, 
Bohn’s translation, “ neither literal,” “ exact,” “ nor good Eng 
lish.” Sir Henry Savile, “generally accurate,” “ bald ani 
unidiomatic.” Gordon, ‘a complete failure.” Dryden's trant 
lation of the first book of the “Aunals,” “ a careless version of the 
French translation of Amelot de Ja Houssaie.” But of Louandre, 
another French translator, they speak with cordial praise. And 
perhaps Tacitus is the one Latin author to whom, owing 1 
many circumstances, the French could do comparative justiet 
M. Michelet, for instance, might produce a very remati 
translation of Tacitus, if he would translate him with passioa. 
In the history of English literature we can call to mind on 
and only one man, who ever had even the semblance of a claiit 
to undertake an artistic translution of Tacitus, that is Mr. Carlyle 
and if Mr. Carlyle translated him it would not be Tacitus, but 
Tacitus in eap and bells. Yet if Mr. Carlyle would put off the cap 
and bells, as once he put them on, and, as once, when in scom 
language, he created a language to fling the old away, if be 
” 
* The History of Tacitus. Translated into English by Alfred John Chureb, ary 


Lincoln College, Oxford, and William Jackson Brodribb, M.A., late Fellow © 
John's College, Cambridge. With Notes and a Map. London and Cam 
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would create & language for Tacitus, he might leave us a miracle 
of art. But what ordinary Christian English gentleman could 
te Tacitus? There is a common-sense and common-place, 

a brotherly homeliness, in the very sound of ordinary, Christian, 
English, which crops out above, beneath, here, there, and every- 
where, in the English language, and which, though quite com- 
tible with manliness, is separated by a world from the fierce 
rhetoric, the smouldering wrath and Jacobin contempt of 


a Tacitus, and his imperial scorn only permitted anon to hiss out 


like a snake. eae 
In order, therefore, to translate Tacitus, it is not merely that 


» language must be created, but that language when found 
must be tempered in a similar moral furnace, and of all English 
writers Mr. Carlyle is the only one who unites in the fierce 
smouldering depths of his rhetorical emotions, the same rugged, 
unmeasured scorn, the same untamed, unkempt independence, 
the same deep-sunk pride of individuality, the same withering 
contempt for this miserable, agonizing world of little drivelling 
men—contemptible when they agonize, contemptible when they 
pow their necks, only fit to be put each in his place by one good, 
strong, proper hand,—contemptible there. However, charm we 
never 80 wisely, we fear we shall not charm Mr. Carlyle away 
from his clever little puppet, the robber-king-atheist, to translate 
the only man at all like himself. 

Ordinary English translations of Tacitus even by refined scholars 
jike these give one the idea of the sort of paraphrase in which a 
clever bustling mother would try to teach her boy what some 
great man had said and done. Compare, for instance, 

“Nemo scire, et omnes adfirmare, donec inopié veri, et consensu 
errantium victus, sumpto thorace Galba, inruenti turbae neque aetate 
neque corpore sistens, sella levaretur. Obvius in Palatio Atticus specu- 
lator, cruentum gladium ostentans, occisum a se Othonem exclamavit ; 
et Galba ‘commilito,’ inquit, ‘Quis jussit?’ ‘Insigni animo ad coér- 
cendam militarem licentiam, minantibus intrepidus, adversus blan- 
dientes incorruptus,” 
with, 

“No one knew anything, yet all were confident in the assertion, 
till at length Galba, in the dearth of all true intelligence, and 
overborne by the universal delusion, assumed his cuirass, and as, from 
age and bodily weakness, he could not stand up against the crowd that 
was still rushing in, he was elevated ina chair. He was met in the 

by Julius Atticus, a soldier of the body-guard, who, displaying a 
bloody sword, cried ‘I have slain Otho !’—‘ Comrade,’ cried Galba, ‘ who 
gave the order?” So singularly resolute was his spirit in curbing the 
licence of the soldiery ; he was not dismayed when they threatened, 
and when they flattered he was not seduced.” 

This is elegant, of course, and no doubt the man who could 
translate his classics so would get his first class at any of 
the Universities. But as Byron said of the Anglican version of 
the Psalms (which he could not translate himself) that they were 
indeed the Psalms, but without the poetry, so this is indeed 
Tacitus without the Tacitean. It was the scorn and passion of 
Tacitus that made Tacitus write as he wrote,—and how could 
Academic scholars unveil his naked moods, which it is not in 
Academic scholars even to conceive? As a matter of mere lifeless 
dissection, look at the opposing column of expressions :— 


Confident in the assertion. 

In the dearth of all true intelligence. 
Overborne by the universal delusion. 
“ Assumed.” 

He was met in the palace by Julius. 


Adfirmare 

Inopia veri 

Consensu errantium victus 
Sumpto thorace 

Obvius in Palatio Atticus specu- 


lator Atticus, a soldier of the body- 
guard. 
Ostentans Displaying. 
Insigni animo So singularly resolute was his spirit. 


Minantibus intrepidus adversus He was not dismayed when they 
blandientes incorruptus threatened, and when they flat- 
tered he was not seduced ; 
—which almosts suggests the innocent question, ‘‘ Was he not 
indeed ?” 

It may be thought that we are intentionally harsh upon refined 
and scholarly translations. But that is not in any sense our wish 
or intention. We think so highly of translation as an art not 
second to authorship, that we desire, by exalting it as it de- 
serves, to induce first-rate authors to devote at least a portion 
of their energies to the production of first-rate translations. 
Literary men are too often tempted to start with translations 
with which they should have ended. 

Every really great contemporary author must or will probably 
have peculiar sympathies with some one great writer in another 
language, and it would be a great advantage, if he would devote 
& portion of his time, when all his literary powers and passions, 
when his knowledge and practice of art are fully matured, to 
attempt, what young men can hardly ever, and ordinary men 
of any age never, hope to do. In other words, we venture to 
affirm the doctrine, with full conviction, that whereas not even 


every great and typical author is certain of producing a good 
translation, on the other hand, no man who is not by nature 
qualified to be a great and typical author in his own tongue has 
any claim to attempt the translation of a typical author in 
another tongue. Cicero failed in translating Demosthenes, but 
if he failed, it would have been the height of absurdity in any 
other Roman after his time to attempt it. In saying this, how- 
ever, we limit the assertion strictly to what we call typical 
authors, in the sense in which Tacitus and Carlyle are typical 
in their respective languages. Who, for instance, would dream 
of having put Tom Moore to translate Aischylus? Yet Tom 
Moore was in his way a typical author who ought to have trans- 
lated Anacreon well, but the translations of his day were mere 
maguiloquent paraphrase. But to conclude, as in Roman 
history there was but one Tacitus, so in English history there 
is not likely to be another Carlyle ; and if he will not translate 
Tacitus (and even he might fail), we fear we must re-echo the 
sentiment of those who think not only that “Tacitus never has 
been, but that he never will be, ¢ranslated,” though he may, as 
he has been here, faithfully and even delicately rendered. 





THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON.* 

Mr. Trotrorg has written nothing more true or entertaining 
than this admirable representation of our modern social world, 
with its special temptations, special vices, and special kinds of 
retribution. It is not so much a story, though it has a certain 
current of story quite sufficient to lead the reader on, as a fragment 
of complicated social strategy that he describes in these pages,— 
and describes with a delicacy of observation and a moral thought- 
fulness which matters apparently so trifling probably never before 
received. The utter defeat of a man of the world in virtue of his 
too great worldliness, or rather in consequence of a dash of 
better and purer tastes being mixed up with that utter world- 
liness of purpose, the faint degree in which motives higher than 
merely worldly motives affect the feelings and estimates of worldly 
men, the stronger degree in which worldly thoughts and motives 
affect the feelings and estimates of unworldly men, the shades of 
advantage given by purely accidental circumstance and associa- 
tion to either combatant in a conflict for social ascendancy, the 
extent to which a defeated man may, if he has courage, even 
though he may not deserve it, save himself from utter ruin, and 
retire, not indeed with the honours of war, but without all the 
disgrace of defeat that the retributive appetite might demand 
for him, and with a prospect of partially retrieving his heavy 
losses in future,—these are the themes which Mr. Trollope 
embodies for us in pictures of wonderful skill, fidelity, and 
humour. There is scarcely a chapter in the book which does 
not in some way illustrate the laws of success and failure in what 
we may call social tactics,—from the great advantage given by 
perfect frigidity and utter heartlessness to the splendid strategy 
of Lady Dumbello, to the slight advantage gained by Lily in her 
little contest with Hopkins, the gardener, through the device of 
luring him out of the garden and the immediate vicinity of his 
plants into the overawing neighbourhood of chairs and tables. *‘ I 
always like,” says Lily, “to get him into the house, because he 
feels himself a little abashed by the chairs and tables ; or perhaps 
it is the carpet that is too much for him. Out on the gravel 
walks he is such a terrible tyrant, and in the greenhouse he 
almost tramples on one.” And this subtle estimate of the 
strategical worth of a “situation,” whether it be merely 
in trivial circumstance like this,— or one which depends on the 
moral claims which trouble and grief confer, such as the same 
young lady uses so playfully and yet tyrannically over her mother 
and sister,—or one which springs from superior courage, such as 
Eames gained over Cradell,—or one which arises from homage con- 
ceded to mere position and rank, such as the Countess de Courcy 
wields over poor Crosbie during the preparations for his wedding, 
where “‘ she throws her head a little back ” as she accosts him, and 
he instantly perceives that he is ‘‘ enveloped in the fumes of an 
affectionate but somewhat contemptuous patronage,”—or one of a 
purely moral kind, such as Lady Julia de Guest gaius over Crosbie 
for a moment at Courcy Castle, until his superior address and 
pregence of mind redress the balance of advantage,—this subtle 
estimate of the value of the less obvious elements in the strategy 
of social life is, after all, what gives the chief humour as well as 
charm to this amusing book. 

Mr. Trollope’s intellectual grasp of his characters, so far 
as he goes (which is only now and then much below the 
surface), is nearly perfect; but then he chooses to display 


With Illustrations by 





* The Small House at Allington. Anthony Trollope. 
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that grasp almost exclusively in the hold they get or fail | in reaching his brother-in-law in acorner. In answer to this Oro ae 
to get over other characters, and in the hold they yield yt = E cgay Med ad eee = ai hae ‘T would Se 
to other characters over them. It is in his command of what We | these sort of gatherings don’t suit married men,’ Crosbie had ms i 
may call the moral “ hooks and eyes ” of life that Mr. Trollope’s | grunted, and had then escaped into another corner.” again See 
greatest power lies. And his characters are more or less in-| Jt is impossible to express social humiliation and despair sl 
teresting almost exactly in proportion to the degree in which | delicately than that. more bd ards, 8 
their mode of influencing or failing to influence other people is| If the history of his rival John Eames is less effective it j Se hav 
unique and characteristic. For example, perhaps the most | only because that young gentleman has not really gained open, vels- 
skilful chapters in this book are those which give an account of | mand of those social weapons, by their mode of wielding aa ~4 sae 
Mr. Plantagenet Palliser’s faint attentions to Lady Dumbello, | Trollope chiefly delineates his characters, till towards the end of ™ 
and of the Duke of Omnium’s efforts to deter his nephew from | the story. He, too, is involved in a series of engagements With 
advances in that quarter. And the reason is, that in Lady| the vulgar people at whose house he boards, and there the que g 
Dumbello’s marble frigidity of nature and the Duke of Omnium's | maneuvring is too open and clumsy for Mr. Trollope’s indirect aght t 
magnificent way of managing a menace through the hints of his | mode of portraiture, while he has scarcely spent time and trouble a 
man of business, Mr. Trollope has found almost a new medium | enough upon them to bring his pictures up to the level of his pagel 
for expressing the influence wielded by character over character, | coarser characters, such as Moulder and Kantwise in “ Onley vam 
and one so exceedingly slight and indirect that no novelist but him-| Farm.” We are inclined to think the half-educated people suit a 
self would have thought of availing himself of it all. Indeed, | Mr, Trollope Jess as a portrait-painter than either the wholly nate f 
Mr. Trollope’s greatest power is, in this respect, in unison with the | vulgar or the wholly refined people. He has more than his maneD 
greatest power of cultivated modern society, namely, to make a} mother’s power of comedy in painting broad vulgarities, and bs toon t 
great use of little means in expressing his meaning,—nay, to make | own power in painting the perfect self-command, reticence, and tistics 
more use, if one may so speak, of unused social weapons by | inuendo of good society is still greater,—but in the mid-society aa 
faintly indicating their far-off existence than of those which are | he is not quiteso happy. ‘There is an uncertainty of touch about carefu 
actually brought into play. There is nothing which Mr. Trollope | the Ropers, a visible mixing of colours, which is quite foreign to in, 
draws with greater humour than the difference between the | the general style of the book. And the same may be said about 7 pea 
strategic value of a vague unexpended resource, and of the same | John Eames himself. The raw, impressible, bashful youth, not Hod y' 
resource if actually put into requisition. There is nothing which brought up in the most refined society, is capitally conceived, but erv 
he loves better to paint than the wise self-restraint and | the delineation is not quite equal to the conception. It is not til] multi 
reticence of true men or women of the world, in doling ont | he begins to put off his hobbledehoyhood, and to do battle, like there! 
gradually their doses of worldly motive to those whom they | Crosbie, with a full knowledge of the value of small manceuvres, Smit] 
wish to influence, and their great caution and almost dread | that we feel the full power of Mr. Trollope’s pen. When he thous 
of expending that motive power. He evidently knows that | becomes aware of the importance of asserting himself, and, as topic 
the power of motives, like the power of money, is greatest | private secretary to Sir Raffle Buffle, of refusing to fetch his such 
in prospect, and even in his own art he always hoards, like | superior’s shoes for him, we begin to appreciate the sketch. revie 
the world, his rewards and penalties with the greatest | Before that the execution is by no means equal to the concep- Pe 
care, adding to the sense of his power by the self-re-| tion. Mr. Trollope is always great in sketching social diplo- thos 
straint with which he deals out his poetical justice. In this| macy; and he can, as we said, be great also in broader humor- deal 
respect Mr. Trollope is like the Duke of Omnium himself ;—he | ous sketches, at least when he is drawing from experience. John lang 
hints to his characters that if they do certain things there may | Eames is not broad enough for the direct humour, and only If n 
be “* some change in the arrangements;” he uses that menace, | latterly developed enough for the indirect; but he is made that 
however, most charily, reluctant to exhaust its power; and if at| the excuse for one or two admirably humorous sketches of 
length he is compelled to make that “change in the arrange- | official ostentation, as, for example, the following :— 
ments ” he does so with studious moderation, relaxing his heaviest “The senior of the room, one Mr. Love, who was presumed to have on 
punishments almost immediately, and always reminding us of | it under his immediate dominion, was a clerk of the ancient stamp, tru 
the great difference between the sharp moral retributions of fancy | 4¥!!, heavy, unambitious, living out on the farther side of Islington, and — 

. f 2a unknown beyond the limits of his office to any of his younger brethren. inst 
and the diluted moral sentences, modified by a hundred different | Ho was generally regarded as having given a bad tone to the room, jeer 
counteracting circumstances, of actual life. And then the clerks in this room would not unfrequently be blown up “C 

The story almost resolves itself into a series of moral engage- | —With very palpable blowings-up,—by an official swell, a certain chief nov 

. : clerk named Kissing, much higher in standing though younger in age 
ments between the different characters,—first and foremost | than the gentleman of whom we have before spoken. He would hurry alw 
between the great Civil Service official, Mr. Crosbie, and his | in, out of his own neighbouring chamber, with quick steps and nose in the but 
wiawslly teipters ot Aiagie, Une Wabwosh tho sake gente: | 5% dione ie oe re ee Soe ee Fe 
man and his grander worldly tempters in De Courey Castle and to an abrupt termination, and wsebh lay about him with hard words, 
Portman Square,—in scenes which are, perhaps, the best artistic | which some of those in the big room did not find it very easy to bear, tho 
delineations in the book. His struggle with Squire Dale to get, if he | His hair was always brushed straight up, his eyes were always very wide Sir 
may, 4 marriage-portion with his unworldly love is excellent,—but | Pe, and he usually carried a big letter-book with him, keeping is it the 
his encounters with the family of his worldly love, at considerable ee ae yore ae ee. — soe was ates Se ae 

“ his strength, and he would flop it down, now on this man’s desk and gre 
advantage before he has sold himself, at dreadful disadvantage | now on that man’s, and in a long career of such floppings had made po 
afterwards, his loss of official dignity in the service in consequence | himself to be very much hated.” re 
of the bad odour of his conduct and the drubbing from his rival} But it would be impossible to exhaust the various merits of this of 
which that conduct entails, his struggles to regain his influence | amusing book. Perhaps there is nothing better in it than the no 
at the Board and his partial success, his complete discomfiture | character of the squire at Allington, hard, inarticulate, constant, fa 


in domestic life, and especially the loss instead of gain in im- 
portance amongst people of rank which his distinguished 
marriage brings with it, are all told with a precision of social 
-light and shade that only Mr. Trollope could give. It is im- 
possible without much space to give any true idea of Mr. Trollope’s 
delicacy of touch, and fortunately his story is too well known to 
make it necessary; but the following admirable sketch of the Coun- 
tess’s forlorn son-in-law on his first public appearance in the noble 
‘family to which he had allied himself, and his disgust for his 
brother in misfortune and brother-in-law by alliance, Mr. 


patient, and, beneath all, latently generous and affectionate. 
Certainly there is very little that is better in it than Lord de 
Guest, in whom the true farming nobleman, incapable of social 
nuances, yet capable of all that is, in its best sense, aristocratic 
except the intellectual culture of aristocracy, issketched with perfect 
knowledge,—Mr. Trollope not disdaining the artistic help of one of 
Lord de Guest’s prize bulls. What touch could be better than his 
first question to John Eames when he finds him lying asleep in his 
grounds,—* Have you got into trouble? You look as though you 
were in trouble. Your poor father used to be in trouble,”—which 


expresses with curious subtlety the rough sort of logic of an earl 
used to breed catile, and evidently grounded on that deep belief in 
the hereditary character of accidental qualities which he has 
learned from his breeding, and partly, also, on his belief in the 


Mortimer Gazebee, will remind our readers of what we mean :— 


“ Crosbie had consented to go to the party in Portman square, but 
had not greatly enjoyed himself on that festive occasion. He had stood 
a moodily, speaking hardly a word to any one. His whole aspect of 
life seemed to have been altered during the last few months. It was a aye s H . hi 8 
here, in such spots as this, that he had been used to find his glory. On hereditary character of habits of life, which he accepts as part 
such occasions he had shone with peculiar light, making envious the | of his aristocratic creed. Finally, Mr. Trollope has never draw 
hearts of many who watched the brilliance of his career as they stood | better, if so good, heroines. Lily Dale’s pleasantry and tenderness 
pow | oe 4 age le on wat Fy Bang Bry hwy a a are delightful, though one wishes for a little more resentment of 
Hshed there as the son-in-law of that noblohenss Rather slow work, Crosbie’s conduct; and Bell, though a slighter sketch, is scarcely 
isn’t it?’ Gazebee had said to him, having, after many efforts, succeeded | less perfectly drawn. 
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——e—- ‘ . . 1 
We have but one slight complaint tomake. Why is so perfect a | 


ter of the English language so hasty and sometimes slovenl y 
his grammar ? We find him almost habitually making the 


nearly every word he says. The whole volume, indeed, is well 
worth re-perusal even by those who remember the articles as 
they first appeared; and it cannot fail to raise our estimate of the 


under, ** if you were me ” (Vol. II., p. 23), “ there were worse various and versatile powers of the author, to find such sound and 
women than her” (Vol. I., p. 292), and occasionally misusing | subtle criticism of the lighter literature of our age proceeding 


words, as “predicate ” twice used in the sense of “ predict.” 
We have noticed some euch errors in almost all Mr. Trollope’s 
novels. It is a pity that one who might write a really classical 


style, if he chose, should ever admit annoying inaccuracies. 





MR. SENIOR’S ESSAYS ON FICTION.* 

Tue greater part of periodical literature is meant to be, and 
ought to remain, fugitive. It is the daily bread of the reading 
world—to be baked one day, to be eaten the next, to do its work, 
to supply the demand, and to be forgotten. The manufacturer is 
pound to see that the food thus furnished is honest and whole- 
some ; that secured, he cares, or need care, little about its ulti- 
mate fate. Reviews of books, for the most part, are of no per- 
manent interest ; they pass, because the books themselves pass, 
from the memory of mankind. Articles on the politics or sta- 
tistics of the day usually concern the day only; the shifting 
sands of events soon leave them utterly dry and stranded. More 
careful papers, explaining and popularizing important subjects, 
again, though important and very valuable when they first 
appeared, we scarcely ever wish to re-peruse, because, after a 
few years, the science of the matter has become so much more 
thoroughly understood, and the facts bearing on it so enormously 
multiplied, that the hest treatises become obsolete. Except, 
therefore, in such cases as those of Mackintosh, Macaulay, Sydney 
Smith, and a few others, where the intrinsic value of the 
thoaghts, the richness of the style, or the eternal interest of the 
topics handled render even the casual utterances of the writers 
such as no age would willingly let die, reprints of articles from 
reviews and magazines are usually a mistake. 

Perhaps, however, essays of real literary criticism, such as 
those in the volume before us, offer another exception. ~ If they 
deal with the works of authors who have become classics in the 
language, they partake of the interest of the works themselves. 
If not,so long as they consist of criticism properly so called— 
that is, of deliberate and justified judgments—they have a 
special and native value of their own. Most criticism is merely 
an expression of liking or disliking, and as such is worthless, and 
cannot die too soon. But the analyses and judgments of the 
true and studious connoisseur is as perpetually interesting and 
instructive in the art of literature as in that of painting or of 
sculpture. Let us add that they are far more rare. The 
“Causeries” of St. Beuve we read with as much relish and profit 
now as when they first appeared twenty years ago. We do not 
always care much for the man or the writings which he handles ; 
but we always care a great deal for the opinions which he forms 
of them, and the reasons on which he grounds those opinions. 

The Essays on Fiction of Mr. Senior are really and 
thoroughly critical, The authors dealt with are Walter Scott, 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Thackeray, and Mrs. Stowe. Perhaps 
the papers devoted to Bulwer and Thackeray will excite the 
greatest interest—the first, because he is still living and widely 
popular; the last, because he has just been taken fromus. The 
review of Thackeray, indeed, appears to us a really fine piece 
of appreciative criticism. We are sorry Mr. Senior has not 
noticed the “Snob Papers,” which we incline to regard with more 
favour than any of Mr. Thackeray’s works, being full of keen 
observation and sound feeling, of admiration for all that is 
worthy, of contempt for all that is contemptible, and cynical 
merely because treating of vices and meannesses for which 
cynicism is the only just appreciation. We iucline to doubt, also, 
whether the critic has done full justice to “ Pendennis,” in which 
the rare virtue of moderate colouring, of the ne quid nimis, of the 
absence of anything like extravagance in the delineation of the 
hero's somewhat common-place character, are most remarkable. 
“Esmond” is, as Mr. Senior says, a tour de force of the most con- 
summate character. We admire it, but we don’t like it, and the 
admiration is reluctant. The skill in each picture and the 
exquisite and subtle beauty of many of them, are undoubted ; 
but the foundation of the tale is unpleasant, and the 
careful reproduction of the manners and language and moral 
atmosphere of a past age, however wonderfully successful, 
is not a success that arouses any vivid interest. To the 
greatest work of Mr. Thackeray, ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” Mr. Senior 
devotes the chief part of his analysis ; and we agree in 





* Essays on Fiction, By Nassau W. Senior. London: Longman. 


| from the same pen which long ago obtained eminence and in- 


fluence in the departments of political economy and social philo- 
sophy. Few men have done better or more lasting service to his 
day and generation than Mr. Senior, and no man has drunk more 
deeply of the refined social and intellectual pleasures with which 
English life knows how to reward those who are at once laborious 
and cultured. 





THE BAR SINISTER.* 

A FEw years ago, in the height of the polka mania which then 
swept over England with the suddenness and gyrating force of 
a terpsichorean whirlwind, the demand for music of the polka 
type became so enormous as to utterly overwhelm the ordinary 
producers of dance music. Good old tunes were re-cast into the 
monotonous rhythm, bad new ones were invented, and at last any 
farrago of inane musical phrases, duly divided into eight-bar 
strophes, had only need of a taking title in order to ensure it a 
ready sale. This being the state of things, one of those shrewd 
mortals who are inventors by profession, and artists, musicians, 
agriculturists, or manufacturers, by turn, took it into his head 
to invent a polka-composing machine. From a musical point 
of view the results were doubtless unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme, but as every fresh production was a polka to which 
people could dance, and a new one to which an attractive 
name could be given, the machine at least possessed other 
merits than that of mere ingenuity. Now we do not say 
that the extraordinary demand for fiction in the present day has 
brought about a state of things in novel writing quite similar to 
that we have referred to as once existing in polka composing, but 
there is unquestionably a certain comparison to be made. ‘There 
is an eager consumption of novels, good, bad, or indifferent, at the 
present day which far exceeds all possible production in the first, 
and almost in the third, of those three natural classes. First-class 
novelists are few in every age, and though the present possesses 
far above the average number, there must be at least a dozen 
inferior novels published for every good one. Novelists of the 
first force are always original, though the tendencies of the day 
may produce an apparent resemblance in outward characteristics, 
but it is too much to expect originality either in locale, character, 
incident, or plot, from the second-rate story-makers whose name 
is legion. We are pretty well assured that no continuance of 
even the present rage for novel-reading can stimulate human 
ingenuity to the erection of a patent machine warranted to turn 
out a fresh three volume thirty-one and sixpenny every week, but 
a very similar result has been reached in a very different way. A 
certain number of stories, stories in two or three volumes, stories 
with heroes and heroines, stories with long-drawn sentimental pas- 
sages, stories with appalling catastrophes, must be had, and if a 
machine cannot be constructed to produce them with despatch 
authors must, as far as possible, convert themselves into machines, 
and supply the arterial circulating libraries with some kind of 
fiction for distribution througbout the social organism. Now this 
tale of Mr. Charles Allston Collins is in many respects an exam- 
ple—not an unfavourable one—of this style of manufactured 
novel. It does not appear to us that Mr. Collins had any new 
type of character to depict, any particular inventiveness to dis- 
play in his plot, any original view on any social subject to illus- 
trate, or any special acquaintance with any circumstances or 
locale which would endow the purely fictional department of 
his story with extrinsic attraction. The only raison d'étre of 
The Bar Sinister is to be sought in the fact that Mr. Col- 
lins had made up his mind to write a novel. He had 
nothing to say, and he has said it moderately well. We do not 
care to object in limine tothe popular but absurd perversion of 
heraldic symbolism which forms the suggestive title. When 
Mr. Dickens talks about a “ mutual friend” it is useless to 
quarrel with Mr. Collins because he makes use of a term which 
has about the same meaning in heraldic nomenclature that 
an angular right line would have in geometry. It is true that 
the title must be taken in a figurative sense, as there is no record 
whatever in the book of any of the parties bearing arms at all. 
But the prevailing impression left on us by a perusal of The 
Bar Sinister is that of its essentially made-up character—of 
its being manufactured, not created. Mr. Collins seems to have 

* The Bar Sinister: @ Tale. By Charles Allston Collins. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1864. 
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constructed a story from a recipe. He first takes his hero and 
heroine, adds first and second villains, throws in a couple of 
gently grotesque characters, flavours with a superficial but ob- 
trusive couleur locale of French customs and idiom, and stirs the 
whole carefully until an orthodox conclusion is duly arrived at. 
But as the stock of incident of writers of this type of novel is 
rarely superabundant, and as “ sensation ” requires inventiveness, 
their interest must be maintained by at least some semblance of 
character-sculpture. ‘This, again, would demand far more 
labour than the mere maker-up of novels is capable or willing to 
give, and Mr, Collins only follows the example of his fraternity 
when he introduces his hero with great parade as a ‘“crea- 
tion,” dwells on his faults and temptations for a few pages 
as tenderly as if he were a living human, turns round com- 
placently and asks his reader if he thinks he knows him, 
and then quietly permits him to walk through his allotted 
span of two-volume life with about as much distinctive 
character, for aught to be gathered from what he says, does, 
or looks, as a wax dummy in a barber’s shop. He falls in 
love, it is true, knocks a man down and fights a duel on behalf 
of the object of his affections, but all this is as natural to a hero 
as Whiskers and a pink complexion to a wax duinmy. The 
heroine, too, frequently “utters a moaning cry” when much dis- 
tressed, and on one occasion tears her hands violently against 
the sharp stones of a wall; but this last extremely unpleasant 
proceeding constitutes her only claim to individuality, as the 
former tendency iscommon to a large number of recent heroines. 
There is not much plot, the greater part of the incident consists 
of unexpected rencontres, more or Jess impossible, and the writer's 
whole capacity for sensation has been exhausted in the scene 
where a coating of paint is washed off the hand of a mother’s 
portrait in order to show the daughter the fatal absence 
of the wedding ring. The minor characters are of the kind 
best known as “stock,” and might all come out of the pigeon- 
holes of a novel-manufacturer’s desk—except one Morlot, 
a French servant, who is the best thing in the book, and 
might almost take rank as an humble follower of the immortal 
retainers of les trois mousquetaires. ‘The couleur locale is, as we 
have said, French and obtrusive. Mr. Collins is far too anxious 
to display an extensive but superficial knowledge of French 
manners and customs, and a rather amusing kuack of para- 
phrasing French idiom and expression in English. On one point, 
that of the French déjetiner, he is indeed a monomaniac, and one 
gets tired to death of the fricandeau of veal, the potage, 
the small birds, and the viewx Magon consumed at breakfast 
by his characters. We fear Mr. Collins must have indulged, not 
wisely but too well, in the luxuries of the Trois Fréres and the 
Café de Chartres during his visit to Paris, for his vengeful feel- 
ings towards the providers and consumers of that insinuating 
repast the French breakfast are painful to contemplate. Indeed, 
the most effective incident in the volume is the ignominious 
defeat in a duel of the principal villain, consequent upon an 
attack of vertigo caused by his buckling his sword-be!t two holes 
too tight after a luxurious déjetiner, described with malignant 
minuteness of detail, and to show the implacable nature of Mr. 
Collins’s resentment, he actually kills his villain at last with 
repeated attacks of vertigo, brought on, we can only suppose, 
by repeated breakfasts cf a similar character. Tulk of the 
revenge of unrequited love, of the spwete injuria forme, after the 
revenge of an injured digestion ! 

In conclusion, we must distinctly state that we do not deny 
that The Bar Sinister is readable to an extent much greater than 
that of many specimens of the class to which it belongs, but it 
still is one of a class of artificial and made-up novels called into 
existence by the present demand, healthy or unhealthy, for fiction 
of any kind and all kinds. 





POEMS BY “E. H. W."* 

PorMs composed in sickness éven more than poems composed in 
grief are usually liable to the charge of a certain monotony of 
plaintiveness, in which there are too few really distinguishable 
notes to admit of any range of harmony. In poems of regret 
there is no necessary lowering, often a real increase, of the vital 
forces of the singer’s mind, as a stream refused its natural out- 
let will soon exert far more than the normal force of its current. 
When Shelley said that 


“ Most wretched men are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song,” 


he did not refer, we think, to the highest kind of poetry, which 
is open and joyous, as well as free in movement and lustrous 





in outline ; but he did intend to refer to a very high, Perhaps th, 
highest, kind of lyrical poetry, of which the predominant m, 
is what Mr. Arnold has happily called the “ lyrical cry,” an ark 

. . . * . . ’ - 
pression sufficiently indicating that want, in some of its tales 
phases and cadences, is the root of this species of poetry, Tre 
you may havea cry of joy quite as easily as one of unsatisfigg 
desire, but even then the lyrical rapture is a triumph in some be 
over the fear of loss, and the undertone of want which TUNS gidg 
by side with that of delight, and gives it its full Siguificance 
is still the key-note of the poem. If the poetry of sickness there. 
fore, were only affected by the pain of pent-up desire, there Would be 
no reason why it should be monotonous. But all true poetry really 
requires abrimming vitality of feeling and impression, even thou 
the whole of it is to be expended with the most classical severity in 
a single phrase of sculptured lamentation. To represent even the 
lowered tone of mind, the sad neutral tints with which life ig 
covered in ordinary ill-health, so as to bring these forcibly before 
the imagination of others, requires the elasticity and resource 
of much more than the ordinary imaginative energy, The 
languor of ordinary sickness is no better fitted to paint the 
languor of ordinary sickness, than is a man stretched cold and 
rigid in a fainting fit to represent the sensations he undergoes, 
All imaginative power implies some excess of nervous Vitality 
beyond that of mere recipient sensitiveness, and though this ig 
not inconsistent with many bodily ailments, there is generally a 
tendency in the solitary languor of disease to confound the 
monotones of sick fancy with that resonance of passion that 
is the life of a true lyric. The former gives a leaden. 
coloured sadness to every thought, which suggests a landscape 
clouded by the drizzling mist of an east wind; the latter may 
suggest the same landscape, but it wraps it in melancholy by 
overshadowing the sunlight, or circling the moon with a rainy 
halo, or blotting out the stars, Lut, nevertheless, contrives to 
strengthen your conception of the glory it denies, and to vivify 
the thought of the beauty it snatches away. 

It would be untrue to say that these poems, professedly 
the work of an invalid, bear no tra:e of the lowered tone and 
bedimmed life of a sick-room. Something of the monotony, of 
the pathetic wail which affects the imagination through the sym- 
pathies, rather than the sympathies through the imagination, 
,there undoubtedly is,—but there is more than this also which 
enables us to discern in the authoress a mind delicately tuned 
and able to combine at least the more pallid hues of life into 
verses of real sweetness and natural music. ‘Take, for instance, 
the following lines, which seem to us to show a very tender ex- 
pressiveness in the thought, and an airy touch in the painting 
such as by no means bespeaks the flying tints of an invalid’s 
imagination :— 

‘*LONGEST AND SHORTEST. 
“The sweet west wind is flying 

Over the purple sea, 
And the amber daylight dying 

On roadway, hill, and tree ; 
The cattle-bells are ringing 

Among the slanting downs, 
And children’s voices flinging 

Glad echoes through the towns. 
‘O summer day! so soon away!’ 
The happy-hearted sigh and say — 
‘Sweet is thy light, and sad thy flight, 
And sad the words, “ Good night! Good night!"’ 

“The wan white clouds are trailing 

Low o’er the level plain ; 
And the wind brings, with its wailing, 

The chill of the coming rain, 
Fringed by the faded heather, 

Wide pools of water lie ; 
And birds and leaves together 

Whirl thro’ the evening sky. 
‘Haste thee away, O winter day !’ 
The weary-hearted weep and say— 
‘Sad is thy light and slow thy flight, 
Sweet are the words, “ Good night! Good night!”’” 

The sonnets, many of them very graceful, show, however, the 
characteristic pallor of the sick-room, and instead of rising into 
vigour at the end are apt to sink away into a wailing note in the 
last lines, where the climax of a sonnet should come. Still they 
are all written with that chastened taste and feeling for harmony 
which denote a cultivated poetic nature. Tuke the following 48 
a specimen,—the first of which contains three or four lines of 


much beauty :— 
“ DISAPPOINTMENT. 
I. 
“ Blessing and loss! too often hand in hand 
Ye come; yet ’tis a boon to know our hold 
Once clasped the prize, fled ere its worth was told. 





* Sonnets and other Poems. By “‘E. H.W.” L.ndom: Walton and Maberley. 


But thy dim presence who can understand, 
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Thou Being with no attribute? Not grand, 

As Sorrow in bereavement, nor yet bold, 

As Anguish in endurance ; only cold 

As the white ocean mist hiding a land 

Our feet have never trod, whose hills arose 

Beauteous between the glowing tranquil line 

Of dawning light and the tumultuous sea. 

Oh ! Disappointment, in the cup of woes, 

Wert thou too mingled for the lips divine 

Of Him who tasted all man’s misery ? 

I. 

“ His eye in sorrow,on the rich man fell, 
Whose youthful soul a land of promise lay 
One moment neath His gaze, lit by a ray 
Of sudden light, till back with double spell 

The shadow of the world returned to quell 

Its glorifying influence. Who shall say 

How high a seat was forfeited that day 

In heavenly places? Sadder than a knell 

Heard on the summer air, his passing feet, 

Passing from life to death, smote on the heart, 
Whose love divine no answering love had found ; 
So when our brightest hopes have known defeat, 
Our choicest gifts have met rejection’s dart, 

We have learnt somewhat of His keenest wound.” 

These are fair specimens of the little volume, which is, in merit, 
far above the ordinary verses of this kind that issue from the 
press, and suggests the impression of which we might call lunar 
poetry,—poetry without brilliancy, passion, or warmth, but yet 
containing glimpses of a pale but true beauty seen in a light that 
approximates all colours to the same hue, however different they 
might be when seen by the full light of life. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


aan cl 

Bible Truths with Shakespearian Parallels. By James Brown. (Whit- 
taker and Co.)—A pleasant volume for those who love to compare 
parallel passages from great writers. In the notes to this edition Mr. 
Brown has added many interesting parallels from general literature, 
which add much to the interest of the volume. = 

Emanuel Swedenborg, and Other Poems. By “M. A. 0.” (Fred, 
Pitman. )— 

“Where Skaraborg its frontier riches pours 

From the cold region of barbaric shores, 

And towers episcopal the dense clouds meet, 

Grave Jasper Swedburgh held an honoured seat.” 
What is “a cold region of barbaric shores,” and how can Skaraborg 
“pour its frontier riches ” from it, if it is identical with the point of 
contact between the clouds and the towers of a cathedral? And if 
Swedenborg’s father held an honoured seat, why did he hold it in such 
an airy and difficult situation, and how did he manage it? Yet the 
author of this rubbish gives at least one graceful and even touching, 
. little poem, “ On a Child ” (p. 48), which we wish that we had space to 
quote. 

History of the Church of England, By the Rev. George G, Perry. 
Vol III. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—This completes a very useful 
sketch, but our readers will be rather surprised to hear that religious 
liberty was practically reached seventy years ago. In the same spirit 
of attachment to what he vaguely denominates “Church principles,” 
the author is hardly just to Tillotson, Tenison, and other eminent 
bishops whom he is pleased to denominate latitudinarian. But, on the 
other hand, his account of the controversy between Clarke and Water- 
land is extremely fair and moderate, and he admits the truth of Lord 
Macaulay's account of the social condition of the clergy at the ond of 
the seventeenth century. On the whole, Mr. Perry has made a very 
readable and moderate compilation from the works of preceding writers. 
We see little or no reason for thinking that he has meddled much with 
the sources of history. 

Seven Months’ Residence in Russian Poland in 1863. By the Rev. 
Fortescue L. M. Anderson, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.) —The author, 
the son of the British Chaplain at Bonn, accompanied Count Bisping, 
a Lithuanian nobleman, as his English tutor when the Count left the 
University. He gives a pleasant superficial account of the life of a 
Polish country gentleman, and of the abundance of game which, the 





use of guns being strictly forbidden, must be taken with nets and in all 

other unsportsmanlike ways. At last the Count and his tutor went the 
Way of all Poles, and were arrested. The prisons were dirty and the 
food bad, and Mr. Anderson was not allowed to write to the English 
Ambassador. Fortunately three Cambridge men chanced to pass 
through Grodno, and gave the alarm to his relatives and to Lord Napier, 
whereupon he was liberated on giving a promise never to enter the 
country again. The poor Count, being quite innocent, was only sent to 
Orenburg instead of Siberia, and when the insurrection is over will have 
his estates back with such stock as the Cossacks have left on them. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. Part I. By Robert Gordon 
Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. (Longman and Co.)—The first instalment 
of this long promised work is now given to the public, and no fault 
can be found with its getting-up, of which, indeed, the name of the 
Publishers was a sufficient guarantee. Dr. Latham has founded his 





work on “ Todd's Johnson,” and the etymology of words, the most defective 
part of that work, has therefore claimed the larger share of his 
attention. Johnson's erroneous classical derivations, of course, make 
way for the proper Teutonic roots. But he has introduced no other inno- 
vation except that of sweeping away all conjectural derivations; and 
simply the oldest form of any word is given in lieu of a derivation, even 
where authorities are not agreed. This we think is right, for the ety- 
mology of a word is only useful as one guide to its meaning, and a 
doubtful etymology is no guide. The extracts from standard authors 
are largely increased, as Dr. Latham insists much on these as a necessary 
aid to the definition, but he seems scarcely to appreciate the real 
importance of this—which, after all, is the part of a dictionary in which 
the strength of the writer is best shown. It is, however, of the less con- 
sequence here, because definition was Johnson's strong point. The 
chief shortcoming of thé book—if we may judge from the present 
number—is likely to.be a defeotive knowledge of our earlier writers. 
The new extracts are almost entirely from modern authors, and wo 
already fail to find even so common a word as “ ademand,” a loadstone. 
Again, in some excellent remarks on catachresis, the erroneous spelling 
of the word “could” is commented on. Tho “1” is found nowhere, says 
Dr. Latham, but in southern English—not in the allied languages, nor 
even in Scotland, where the form is “coud.” He might have added that 
it is not so spelt in our early writers ; Sir John Mandeville has “ cowde.” 
This sort of defect ought not to be found in a work which is to cost the 
subscribers six guineas, even if it be completed within the promised 
space of thirty-six numbers. 

Plans and Estimates for Labourers’ Cottages. By Lady Caroline 
Kerrison, (Hatchard and Co.)—These plans are very neat; whether 
they can be executed for the estimated amount we cannot pretend to say, 
but at least the proprietor who intends to build and buys this little 
book will save an architect's fee. 

The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. In five volumes. Edited 
by his nephew, the Rey. G. Carlyle, M.A. Vol.I. (Alexander Strahan 
and Co.) 

Edward Irving. A Review. Reprinted from the New Englander of 
July aygd October, 1863. (Thomas Laurie.)—A reprint from an Ame- 
rican “quarterly ” for the benefit of English readers is something of a 
novelty; but it is in this case a very agreeable one. Those who have not 
the time to read Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of Irving” will find a substitute in 
miniature here, though we can by no means allow that it shows “ what 
he believed, thought, and did in a way quite beyond Mrs, Oliphant’s aim.” 
The real novelty of the review is that it regards the last four years of 
Irving’s life as the culmination, not the shipwreck of his life, and esti- 
mates the prophesyings and speaking with tongues from a “spiritualist” 
point of view. We do not see, however, that the facts of the matter are 
much altered by the reviewer. The result of the “‘ outpouring of the 
Spirit” was to place Irving in a subordinate position in the Church of 
which he had before been the chief. This was a trial, though an in- 
evitable one. People who believe in the genuineness of the outpouring 
and the divine authority of the Apostles will, of course, rejoice that 
Irving triumphed over his natural disposition, and manifested his faith 
by obedience. People who do not will see only the pitiful spectacle of 
a great spirit made subject to its inferiors. That the interest which 
Mrs. Oliphant’s book attracted towards the memory of Irving should have 
called forth a collected edition of his works is not wonderful, and these 
writings will now for the first time be really accessible to the public. 
We confess that we think the publication will not enhance his reputation. 
His writing seems to us tedious and prolix to the last degree, and this 
no power of language will redeem. Within certain limits prolixity is 
not a fault in a speaker on abstruse subjects, for if he were concise his 
hearers could not follow him, and so we do not doubt Irving's great 
oratorical power ; but a small book of well-chosen extracts would give a 
far better notion of it than his writings in detaildo. Their theological 
value we must leave it to others to estimate, 

Sketches of the English Constitution. Sketches of Political Economy, 
By J. S. Laurie, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, (Thomas 
Murby.)—These two manuals seem to us to be exceedingly well executed. 
Of course originality is not possible in shilling books for children, but 
the really elementary parts of the subjects—the leading principles— 
are stated with remarkable clearness and conciseness. A scientific 
subject like political economy is obviously the best adapted for this kind 
of treatment, but if the sketches of the British Constitution are there- 
fore less satisfactory as a bird's-eye view of the whole subject, it must 
be remembered that the difficulty to be overcome was infinitely greater. 
In this last work we take the liberty of pointing out that at p. 70, line 
20, the printer has omitted the important word not. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools, By George Heppel, M.A., Cam- 
bridge. (Relfe Brothers.)—Something more than an ordinary arith- 
metic. The explanations of the rules are both original and singularly 
clear. 

Thomson's Winter, with notes and an analysis of sentences. By 
Walter M’Leod. (Longman and Co.)—This poem is one of the sub- 
jects for junior candidates at the Oxford Local Examinations in May 
next, and this edition is intended for their use. Mr. M’Leod has 
already acquired a reputation for publications of this class, which the 
work before us adequately sustains. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Shakespere, his Birthplace, Home, and Grave, by the 
Rev. J. M. Jephson, B.A. (Lovell Reeve and Co.)—Ele- 
ments of Modern Geography, by the Rev. A. Mackay, 
A.M. (Blackwood and Son).—The Cliff Climbers, by Capt. 
Mayne Reid (Ward and Lock).—Catherine’s Marriage, 
by Earnes Irving, in 2 vols. (C. J. Skeet).—Adela Cath- 
cart, by George MacDonald, M.A., in 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett).—The Lillingst of Lillingstone, by 
Emma J. Worboise (Virtue Bros. and Co.)—Kssays on 
Fiction, by Nassau W. Senior (Longman and Co.)—The 
Two Worlds, the Natural and the Spiritual, by Thos. 
Brevoir (F. Pitman).—The Complete Works of Saint 
Jobn of the Cross, by D. Lewis, M.A. (Longman, Green, 
and Co.)—Missions Apostoliv and Modern, by Frederick 
W. Briggs (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—The Man of 
the North and the Man of the South (Trubner and Co.) 
—The Life of Gen. Sir Wm. Napier, K.C.B., by H. A. 
Bruce (John Murray). — A History of English Litera- 
ture, by Thos. B. Shaw, M.A. (John Murray).—Phases of 
Life, by Thomas Reid (J. Maclaren).—Rambles in the 
Deseris of Syria (J. Murray).—Evening Thoughts, by a 
Physician (John Van Voorst).—An Elementary Text- 
Book of the Miercscope, by J. W. Griffith, M.D, (J. Van 
Voorst).—Memoir of Robert Alfred Vaughan, by Robert 
Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.)}—The Decline of 
the Romen Republic, by Geo. Long, Vol. I. (Bell and 
Daldy).—Milton’s Comus L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, 
by the Rey. J. Hunter, M.A. (Longman and Co.)—On 
the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genus Homo, by Dr. 
Paul Broca (Longman and Co.)—Dwellers on the Thres- 
hold, by W. H. Davenport Adams, in 2 vols. (J. Maxwell 
and Co.)—The Danes Sketched by Themselves, translated 
by Mrs. Busby, in 3 vols. (R. Bentley).—Human Sadness, 
by the Countess de Gasparin (A. Strahan and Co.)— 
he Story of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, by J. Clark 
Marshman (A. Strahan and Co.)—Work and Play, by 
Horace Bushnell, D.D. (Alex. Strahan and Co.\—Old 
Bones, by the Rev. W.8. Symonds, F.G.S. (R. Hard- 
wicke).—The Public Records, by an Irish Archivist (J. 
Russell Smith).—Mildrington, the Barrister, in 2 vols. 
(RK, Bentley).—The Maori King, or the Story of Our 
Quarrel with the Natives of New Zealand, by J. E. Gorst, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Late Laurels, in two vols. 
(Longman and Co.)—The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare, by Mary C, Clark (Wm. P. Nimmo). 








MARRIAGE. 
Crartton—Be.tasis.—On Tuesday, the 5ih inst., at 
Our Lady’s Church, St. John’s Wood, by his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman, Edward Charlton, M.D., of New- 
oastle-upon-Tyne, to Margaret Jane, eldest daughter 
of Edward Bellasis, Serjeant-at-law. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
E. MOSES and SON respectfully cull attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical. 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
= will be found a great convenience for ladies aud 
children. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“WINDSOR” and “SPANISH” SUITS, ready- 
made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SUN’s. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ HARROW ” and ‘“‘BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready- 
made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“* KERTCH” and “ETON” SUITS, ready-made, 
or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“WINDERMERE” and “OX*ORD” SUITS, 
ready-made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“CAMBRIDGE” and “CAPRERA” SUITs, 
ready-made, or made to order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
, ig OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at KE. MOSES and SON’Ss, 
Ready-tnade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for-all Classes. 


London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
oo tate: 10 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 


























Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 


Country Establishment : 
Lradford, Yorkshire. 


E MOSES sand SON’S 
e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Kveuing at sunset, when busi- 
nessis resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures, 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned. 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costume,” a sequel to “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 





————__ 


Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, w. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 











J. and D. NICOLLS’ (COURT 

e@ TAILORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoats and 

the Two Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or 

country wear, may be obtained at their Establish ts, 

114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street; 22 Coruhill, 

London; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or of their 
Agents throughout the country. 


WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
HE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, &c., importe the choicest Wines and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores anD Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export anD Borriine VauLts—15 John street, Crutched 

Friars, E.C., London. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY -yv. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


J JONES’$ HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for GREENHOUSES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


a JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
a for CONSERVATORIES, 
Plans and estimates pest free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS, 
Plans aud estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
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J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° fur ORCHARD HOUSES. 
Plans and estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for BATHS and DRYING-CLOSEITS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





J. 





P| JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

e for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
Estimates on application. 

6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
WORKSHOPS. 
Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JCNES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS, 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





J. 








JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, é&c. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® fur COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-ROOMS. 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
_y ¢ Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
amt by J. Jones's men, the Effectual Workiug Guaran- 
teed. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

© being Always in Stock can, at a very short notice, 

be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 
Station in Euglaud, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 
World. 

6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





P JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
® Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plans and 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. 

6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENELELD starcn 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1g.” 
This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
a THE — poy HAS ee 
and the above awa y some of the m 
scientific men of the age oot cules 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London, 





“I WISH I HAD WAITED!” 


3S beg» is so much nicer than the one J 

have!” is the exclamation of every one who hag 
bought any of the CuzaP ImiraTions of Harper Twelye. 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives' Patent.) This ex. 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly than by theordin. 
ary old fashioned, wrist-straining, and clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere, 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Mang. 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post-officg 
order be forwarded for the amount. 


A REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 

by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use ig 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags coutaiuing 7/b., 14ib., 28lb,, 
and upwards. 

Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C, 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrine, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Psaaims” 
bames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the a 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &., 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
miscroscopical examiuation and chemical analysis, re 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“ Prize Ox,” aud Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
S.ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TayLon Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


| PRY ANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
aud CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, aud, igait- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


— 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, STATISTICS SHOW LHAT 54,00 
PERSONS aunually fall victims to Puluonary Disordets, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and we 
Respiratory Ognans. Prevention is at all limes better 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet @ 
winter season, With a supply of KEALING's COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of avertingas 
as of curing a Cuugh or Culd; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 

Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. od. 
4s, 6d., and 108.6d. each, by 'fuomas Kearixe, Cuemiste 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists, and Patent Medicine Veudors in tue Wi 
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RIAL BANK of CHINA 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
THE CREDIT MOBILIER (Limited), 
repared ive applications for the capital of the 
Is Imperial Bank of China, (Limited). 
i 00,000, in 20,00 Shares of £5) each. 
Capital £1,000 %r issue, 10,000 Shares. 


Deposit on Application £1 por Share, and £4 on Allot- 
ment. 


Ils not to exceed £5 per Share, and at 
a not less than three months. 
call will be made until after the expiration of Three 
» Months from the date of allotment. 
ded to callup more than £10 per Share ; 
a OI he operations of the Company increase, and 
more Share Capital can be advantageously employed, 
further issues of Shares will be made, a preference 
being given to the then existing Shareholders. 
Directors. 
Richard C. Coles, Esq. (Coles, Brown, and Co.), London- 
Wo. Cotton Curtis, Esq. (Robarts, Lubbock, and Co.), 
London. 
Lieut.-Col. French, Chairman of the Bombay and Baroda 


way. 
yn , Esq., Director of the Credit Mobilier 


(Limited). 
Alexander Morrison, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
0. 


Bon Barclay Reynolds, Esq. (Reynolds, Mann, and 
Go.), London and Liverpool. 
Peter Rolt, Esq. (Peter Rolt and Co.), London. 
Hon. Fredk. Stuart Wortley, late Member of the Elgin 
Embassy to China. 
J, Mackrill Smith, Esq., 35 Old Broad street, London, 
and Shanghae. 
With power to add to their numbers. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Loudon. 
SoticiTors. 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane. 
Messrs. Edwards and Co., Westminster. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnford court, Throg- 
morton street. 
Messrs. Robius and Barber, 29 Threadneelle street, 
EB. 


Temporary OFrices. 


At the Offices of the Credit Mobilier (Limited), 80 
Lombard street. 


Sgcretary (pro tem,)—T. Short, Esq. 


PROSPECTUS. 

China is the only large country in the civilized world 
which has no direct bank in London operating solely for 
its benefit; and it is obvious that a vast fertile region, 
inhabited by three huudred millions of intelligent 

le who carry on an enormous internal trade by 
means of native joint stock and private banks of issues, 
and who have an extensive and increasing commercial 
intercourse with Europe, India, America, and Australia, 
must present a lucrative field for monetary operations. 


Great Britain imports from China and Japan (via 
China) upwards of seven million pounds of silk, and 
about one hundred and twenty million poundsof tea. The 
rapid increase of trade is thus shown :— 





Importsof Exportsto Total Trade 
Years. China China between 
Produce. of British China and 
Manufactures. United 
Kingdom. 
4 £ 
7842 ... 3,956,290 ... 969,381 ... 4,025,671 


1862 ... 11,376,150 «+. 5,310,036 ... 16,694,186 


The commerce between India and China has increased 
during the past twenty years from three to fifteen mil- 
lions sterling. 

The port of Shanghai alone exhibits an extraordinary 
development. In 1842 it had no European trade; in 
1862 the value of its exports was £14,667,466, its imports 
£22,863,953—Total, £37,531,419. 

The balance of trade with China is paid in bullion— 
chiefly silver—of which the export value was in 1851, 
£102,316; in 1862, £3,498,397. Cotton is now becoming 
a large item of trade; during the last six months of 
1663, more than twenty million pounds were exported. 

The Imperial Bank of China has therefore been formed 
to supply an acknowledged want on the plan which has 
been so successfully carried out in London by the Banks 
for India, and other similar institutions, the success of 
which the following table will exemplify, and it is 
believed at least equal success will mark the progress of 


Bank. 
Paidup Present 
Name of Bank. per Price per 
Share. Share. 
£ & 
Agra and United Service ......+. 50 126 
Chartered Mercantile of India, 
London, and China ...-.e.+0.. 25 70 
Hindustan, China, and Japan .... 25 40 
Oriental 20.0... ccccccecoccccccce 25 66 


The Imperial Bank of China will transact all operations 
eonnected with those ofa Bank of Issue, Deposit, Dis- 
count, and Exchange. 

The directing and controlling authority will be in Lon- 
den. Branch Banks, with Boards of the Local Direc- 
tors, will be formed at Hong Kong, Canton, Shanghai, 
Foocho, Tientsin, Pekin, and at such other Cities as 
May from time to time be deemed advisable. The 
Branches will be under the control of the London Board, 

by the supervision of an Inspector-Geueral, as in 
the case with the Indian and Colonial Banks, and the 
authorization of the Government at Pekin has been 
Solicited, to allow the specie notes of the imperial Bank 
ofChina to be received in payment of Custom Duties 
and at the Tax Offices throughout the Empire, an official | 
Sorrespondence now being carried on by the Bank with | 
Pekin for that object; and as the Pekin Government 
will not trust the native local banks, it is believed this | 





| injure either the hands or skin. 


Bank will become to the Government of China, what the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank is to that of Turkey. 

The desire on the part of the Government of China 

for railways and telegraphic communication will render 

'y tensi fi ial op ions, which the 
Imperial Bank of China will be peculiarly favourably 
situated to undertake. 

Applications for Shares to bs made in the annexed 
Form. In the event of no allotment of Shares being 
made, the deposit will be returned in full. Should a 
less number of Shares be allotted than are applied for, 
the deposit will be made available towards the payment 
on allotment, and the balance, if any, returned to the 
applicant. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
msy be obtained at the offices of the Credit Mobilier, 
Limited, 80 Lombard street, and from the Bankers, 
Brvukers , and Solicitors. 








Fors or ApPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To be retained by the Bankers. 
No, 
To the Directors of the Imperial Bank of China (Limite). 
GeENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., the sum of £ , being a 
deposit of £1 per share on Shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number, and I hereby agree to accept such Shares, or 
any less number you may allot to me; and I agree to 
pay the deposit on allotment, and to sign the Articles of 
Association of the Company when required. and I autho- 
rize you to insert my name on the Register of Mem- 
bers for the number of Shares allotted to me. 
Usual Signature ........... 
Name in full oose 





pril, 1804 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 


HE SPECTATOR Contains from Week 
to Week, or at short intervals, an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
as issued Gratis, 
SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LARGE TERRITORY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The following have alrealy appeared :— 
July 18, 25.—The Percies (Duke of Northumberland) 
with Map—14} by 17}. 
August 1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
8.—The Lowrners, of Westmoreland (Earl 


of Lonsdale). 

» 15,22.—The Sranieys, of Knowsley (Earl of 
Deby). 

»  29—The Grosvenors (Marquis of West- 
miuster). 


§.—The Firzwriitams, of Wentworth (Earl 
Fitzwilliam). 
» 19, 26.—The Cavenpisues (Duke of Devonshire) 
Oct. 3, 10.—The Bentincks (Duke of Portland). 
17, 24.—The Ciintons (Duke of Newcastle). 
$1, and Nov. 7.—The Srannopes (Earls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, an 
Harrington). 
Nov. 14, 21.—The TaLsors (Earl Shrewsbury). 
28.—The Leveson Gowers (Duke of Suther- 
land.) 


Sept. 


” 


Dec. 5.—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 
- 19.—The Manners (Duke of Rutland). 
- 26.—Tbe Monraous (First Period). (Duke of 
Manchester). 
Jan. 2—Monrtaous (Second Period.) 


16.—The Osnornes (Duke of Leeds). 
23.—The Firzroys (Duke of Grafton). 
30.—The Fitzroys (Second Period). 

The English Series will be completed in July, and will 
be followed by Series on the Governing Families of Ire- 
land and Scotland. 

The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or » price 6d. each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 








New Edition, much enlarged and improved, with a por- 
trait of the Author, price in cloth, 1,624 pages 4to., 
£1 lls. 6d.; or £2 2s. bound in calf. 


EBSTER’S COMPLETE DIC- 

TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

revised and greatly enlargel, by CHAUNUEY A. 
GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College. 


In this New Edition, One Hundred and Seventy 
Pages have been added, without any addition to the 
price; an Appendix of New Words, giving more than 
Nine Thousand Words collected by the Editor, and 
including all recent Scientific Terms. 

Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Bell aud 
Daldy, Kent and Co., and Griffin and Co. Edinburgh : 
John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan and Gill. 

Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 





A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 


OAP-MAKING on a small scale may be 
tried by pouring oe of boiling water on a penny 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCERINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
Jt J 





by-Bow, London, E. 


HE MILLWALL IRON WORKS, 
SHIPBUILDING, and GRAVING DOCKS CoM- 
PANY, Limited. 
Introduced by the MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, and 
The CREDIT MOBILIER, L'mited. 

Capital £2,000,000, in 40,000 shares of £5) each, of which 
20,000 have been already subscribed. 

Deposit on application £1 per share, and £4 on allotment. 
No future call to ex £2 10s. per share, and at in- 
tervals of not less than three months. 

It is not contemplated to call up more than £20 per 
share ; any further capital that may be reqnired will 
be raised by the issue of new shares, a preference 
being given to the holders of existing shares. 

Direcrors., 

Johu Lubbock, Esq., F.K.S. (Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, 
and Ce.), Chairman. , 

David Ward Chapman, Esq. (Messrs. Overend, Gurney, 
and Co.}, Deputy Chairman. 

Thomas Brassey, jun., Esq., Director of the General 
Credit and Finance Company. 

W. M Baillie, Esq., Old Bank, Bristol. 

William Carter, Esq. (Ebbw Vale Iron Wor ks. ) 

Admiral Elliot. 

John Fleming, Esq. (Messrs. Robinson and Fleming.) 

George Harrison, Esq., M.LC.E., late Manager of the 
Canada Works, Birkenhead. 

E. A. Mavrogordato, Esq. (Messrs. Tamvac>, Mierulachi, 
and Mavrogordato.) 

S. Zizinia, Esq. (Messrs. Zizin'a and Co.) 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, aud Co,, Lombard street, 
So.icrrors. 
Messrs. Edwards and Co, Westminster. 
Broxens, 
Messrs. Laurence, Sn, and Pearce, Bartholomew lane. 
Messrs. Robins and Barber, l'hreadneedle street, 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co. 
Secretary (pro tem )—C. M. S. Chichester, Esq. 
Temporary Orrices—84 King William street, E.C, 


1. This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
purchasing, and extending, the well-kuown and valuable 
business, hitherto carried on by private capitalists, 
under the firm of “Tae Millwall Iron Works and Ship- 
building Company.” 

2. The capabilities of the Millwall establishment for 
the production of every class of iron work are unsur- 
passed. Tue Engineers’ shops are furnished with the 
most complete moderu machinery adapted for the con- 
struction of Marine engines of high power; the two 
Foundries, the Rolling Millis, the Smiths’ Shops, and 
Forges, with eight S:eam Hammers (of sufticient power 
to execute forgings of the heaviest class), are in perfect 
working condition, including all the latest improvements. 

8. These Mills and Forges alone are, from their ca- 
pacity and efticiency, of great value; and when taken in 
conjunction with the Shipbuilding yard, present a combi- 
nation for profitable results not existing elsewhere. The 
Rolling Mills, which are for the manufacture of plates 
and angle iron for ships’ purposes, aud armour plates, 
are the most powerful in the kingdom, and now stand un- 
surpassed for the high character of their manufacture, and 
can produce 1,000 tous per week, including at least 700 
tons of fiuished iron. 

4. Upon the shipbuilding yard, which possesses a 
frontage to the river Thames of 1,750 feet, there is capa- 
city for laying down 35,000 tons of shipping. It com- 
prises a new and carefully piled dock, in which the 
armour-clad frigate “ Northumberland,” 6,620 tons, is 
now being constructed for Her Majes:y's Government, 
witb all necessa:y appliances for shipbuilding. 

5. In addition to ships being constructed for the Bri- 
tish Goverument, the Italian Government, the R>yal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, the Intercolonial Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, the Ottoman Government, 
and private merchants, twelve screw steamships with 
their engines are under contract. 

6. The Company has also purchased the Britann'a 
Graving or Dry Dock, now in efficient working, and the 
adj ining land, called Fergusson’s Mist Pond, contain- 
ing space for two Dry Docks of 470 and 350 feet respec- 
tively. 

7. The operations of the Company will be conducted 
by Mr. George Harrison, whose great experience and 
abilities will be devoted exclusively to the interests of 
this Company, and as the whole of the valuable property 
has been ceded t» the Company upon terms which are 
considered highly advantageous, the result of the un- 
dertaking may be considered as assured. 

8. Tn the event of no allotment of shares being made 
the deposit will be returned in full. Should a less 
number of shares be allo’ than are applied for, the 
deposit will be made available towards the payment on 
allotment, aud the balance (if any) returned to the appli- 
Cant. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares, in 
the form annexed, may be obtained at the Temporary 
Offices of the Company, 84 King William street; at the 
offices of the Mercantile Credit Association, Limited, 21 
Threadneedle street; and at the offices of the Credit 
Mobilier Limited, 80 Lombard street; also of the 
Bankers, Brokers, S>licitors, and Messrs. G. H. and A. 
T. Jay, 15 Tokenhouse yard. 

For oF APPLICATION ror SPanes. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 





No. 
To the Directors of the Millwall Iron Works, Ship- 
building, and Graving Docks Company Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., the sum of & , being a 
deposit of £1 per Share on Shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that 
number, and I agree to aecept such Shares or any lets 
number you may allot te me; aud I agreeto pay the 
deposit on allotment, and to sigu the Articles of Associa- 
tieu of the Company when required, and | authorize you 
to insert my name on the Register of Members, for the 
number of Suares allotted to me. 
Usual Signature .....e+eseceseee 
Name im full .. ceeecececcceceeeee 
Residence ......-+ escecesecese 
Profession 660 ecececesececceee® 
Date cevcsssece ++ eeeeApril, 1864. 
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HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


“ Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Zra. 
The most perfect fitting shirt made.”—Observer. 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in 
structions for self-measurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.©. 


7ORD’S EUREKA SHIRT 
PATTERNS of the nev French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 





WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB’S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen’s ditto, The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 

33 St. James’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetrres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Preseuts. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Six Large Show 
Rooms, devoted exclusively to the Separate Display o 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and mos: varied ever 
submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ...+....«« 12s. 61, to £20 05, each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 83. 0d. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .. 6s. Od. to 8 10s, each. 
(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil 43. per gallon. 


Vy ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. 


It contsins upwards 
of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of 











Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 'Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; andl New- 
man yard, London. 





The BENEFACTOR of the SKIN. 
| teeter PERFUMED 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


HE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
SOCIETY (Limited), and the ANGLO-AUSTRIAN 
BANK, are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the 
Capital of the LEMBERG-CZERNOWITZ RAILWAY 

COMPANY (Limit 4d). 

Capital, £125,000, in 62.500 Shares of £20 eash. 

Under a Guarantee from the Austrian Government, pro- 
ducing a net minimum dividend of 7 per cent. per 
annum, payable in Silver. 

Provision is made for payment by the Contractor (Mr. 
Brassey) of interest at 6 per cent. per annum during 
construction, 

Deposit, £ on application and £2 on allotment; a 
further sum of £2 on the Ist of May, after which date 
no further Call will be made for Six Mouths. 

ComMiItrEE or DIRecrors. 

Pending the constitution, under the provisions of the 
Consession, of the Company as a Socié.é Anonyme. 

In England. 

Beaumont, Esq, 




















Directors of the 
MP. Anglo-Austrian 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. Bank. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Ksq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman 
of the London aud North-Western Railway. 
In Austria. 

H. H. Prince Leo Sapieha, President of the Carl-Lud- 
wig Railway. i ! 
Count Wladimir Borkowski, Director of the Carl-Ludwig 

Railway. 
Charles Klein, Esq., President of the Cuamber of Com- 
merce, Vienna. 
BANKERS IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, aud Co., 67 Lombard street, E.C, 
BANKERS IN VIENNA. 
The Anglo-Austrian Bank. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs. Birchem, Dalrymple, Drake,and Ward, 
Parliament street. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. Seymour ani Co., 38 Throgmorton street. 
Messrs. Ca enove and Co., Threadneedle street. 
Temporary Offices :—54 Old Broad street. 


Somerset A. 
MP 


The great Trunk Railway from Vienna, in the direction 
of the frontier of Moldavia, is at present complete as 
far as Lemberg. The communication is effected by 
means of two lines. ‘The first being the Northern Rail- 
way, from Vieuna to Cracow; the second, the Carl-Lud- 
wig Railway, from Cracow to Lemberg. 

The first of these lines pays about 14 per cent. upon its 
capital. The second was completed Only at the end of 
1861, but since its opening has paid 8 per cent. upon its 
capital, and consequently has never required to claim 
the guarantee of 5 per cent. accorded to it by the Aus- 
trian Goverumant. 

The present line is the continuation from Lemberg to 
Czernowitz, near the Moldavian frontier. The conces- 
sion has been granted by the Austrian Government on 
terms unusually favourable to the company undertak- 
ing it. 

The proposed railway, entering into the heart of the 
grain and cattle-producing district whence the Carl- 
Ludwig line obtains its most important traflic, and being 
constructed at a very considerably less cost, promises to 
be more profitable than its neighbour. 

The continuance of the line through Moldavia to 
Galatz, on the Danube (for which a concession has 


will be returned in the event of the application not hej 
acceded to, and if an allotment is made, it wit] be ~~ 
towards the payment of £1 per share then due ae. 





LEMBERG-CZERNOWITZ RAILWAY Co} 
(Limite.l). OMPANY 
Form or APPLICATION FoR Saanes 
To be left with the Bankers, 
No.-— 
To the Directors of the Tuternational Financia) 
ss : Ma Ociet 
(Limited), and of the Anglo-Austrian Boeke 7 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Milla, 
Co. the sum of £ , being £1 per Share on rb 
of £20 each, which I request may be allotte] tomeie 
the Lemberg-Czernowitz Railway Company (Limited) 
and I hereby agree to accept such Shares, or ay Il I, 
number, aud to become a member of the Company, and 
to have my name placed on the Register of Me:nbers j 
respect of the Shares allotted to me.—I am, Geatlem - 
your obedient servant. . 


Name in full ........., 
Address in full i 
UD sentcian 








Y 





ABLONIERE FOREIGN 
COMPANY (Limited), London, 
Capital, £100,000, in 5,000 shares of £20 each, with 
limited liability. Deposit on application £1 per share 
aud £3 on allotment. . 


HOTEL 


K 


CHAIRMAN, 
Lieut.-Col. H. CREED, Bucknalls, Watford, Herts (late 
Director of the London and North-Western Railway)” 
Soxicitors — Messrs. Norris and Sons, 2 Bedford 
row, W.C. 
Arcnitect—John Whicheord, Esq., F.S.A., 16 Wa. 
rook, .C. 
BANKERS, 
Sir Samuel Scott and Co., 1 Cavendish square. 
European Bank (Limited), 83 King William street, E,¢, 
| aud 6 Boulevard de Capucines, Paris. : 
Huggins aid Rowsell, 1 Thread. 








sEOKERS—Mes 


needle street, 








Je 
Sxcretary—J. H. Doyle, Esq. 





Temporary Ofices—15 + ge street, Mansion House, 
B.C. 

The Sabloniére Hotel, established in 1784, is known ia 
in all parts of the world. Its accommodation, however, 
not being cO;mensurate with its connection, this Com. 
pany has been formed, on a bona fide basis, to take 
freehold property and a highly successfal established 
business at a valuation; to build and conduct a foreign 
hotel, specially adapted to foreigners, whose great and 
increasing number in London is calculated to promote 
the financial success of the Company beyond that of any 
other hotel company existing. 

Interest at 5 per cent. per annum will be al'owed from 
the date of payment until the completion of the new 
hotel, and it is estimated that the immediate profits will 
justify a dividend of 15 per cent. 

Detailed prospectuses and forms of application for the 


| remaining shares may be had of the Brokers, Solicitors, 
| or Secretary. 





UNDER HER M\JESTY’S ESPECIAL 
PATRON AGE, 





Tecently been granted by the Chambers of the Pvinci- 
palities), must necessarily add largely to the profits | 
of the Lemberg-Czernowitz Railway, which will thus | 
form au integral part in an unbroken and direct railway 
communication between the Baltic, the German Ocean, | 
and the Black Sea, 

The concession, the duration of which is ninety years, 
stipulates for the commencement of the works pre- 
vious to the Ilth January, 1865, and for their com- 
pletion within three years; but provision is made for 
extension of these periods in case of political or finan- 
cial crisis. 

The Government guarantee a fixed sum of £150,000 in 
silver money a3 a net annual revenue of the line. 

Tue sum thus guaranteed by the Government, after 
providing for the payment of interest at 5 per cent. on 





No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all | 
medical men as an infullible means of preserving the | 
skin in perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, aud 5 are used | 
most effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions.— 
Sold at the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, W., 
and by all Cheinists.—Pamphlets post free. | 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID} 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Professivun, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. | 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is | 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniforn | 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. | 











| 

CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE—CHANCERY SUIT. | 

m , rs | 

HLORODYNE.--Before Vice-Chan.- | 

cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was | 

clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from | 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis- 
Coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE.— 

See Times, January 12th, 18¢4, 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound cailed by the same name, as the spurious 
compounds are totally deficient of the active principle, | 
and fail to afford the curative effects of the original 
ond genuine, viz., that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS | 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, | 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals 
at home and abroad, is unquestiouably the most effica- 
cious and trustworthy of auy medicine in use for Con- | 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and 10 house or home should 
be without it. Numerous testimonials accompany each 
bottle, Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, | 
33 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London | 








Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


| and of the statutes under which it is proposed to con- | 


the Bonds, and for an annual sinking fund, will leave a 
clear 7 per cent. applicable to the share capital. The 
sinkiug fund will be annually applied by lot to the re- 
demption of the bonds and shares at par. The propvie- 
tors of the shares thus, from time to time, redeemed 
will, for each share, receive a certificate entitling the } 
bearer to a participation, during the remaining term 
of the concession, in all the profits of the Compauy ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent. on the original capital. 

A contract, which will be adopted by the Company, 
has been entered into by the eoncessionnaires with Mr. 
Brassey for a sum of €2,450,000. 

This contract provides for the construction of the 
railway in accordance with the terms of the concession, 
and for stocking the same with rolling stock. It includes | 
all the prelimiuary expenses of acquiring the concession 
and forming the Company ; it makes provision for interest | 





during construction on paid-up capital at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum; and it covers an ample reserve 
for the expenses of mavagement uutil the railway shall 
be opened for public traffic. . 

Tue concession coufers the requisite power to form a 
Société Anonyme with Shares to bearer, whereby the 
liability of the subscriber will be limited to the amount 
of 25 per cent. of the nominal amount of their Shares. 

The capital ofthe Société Anonyme will be £2,45),000; 
to be issued, £1,200,000 in bounds, and £1,250,000 in 
shares of £20 each, 

The Bonds have already been taken. 

Preparatory to the formation of the Société Anonyme 
(which caunot be detinitely constituted according to 
Austrian law uutil 25 per cent. of the share capital has 
been paid up), the Lemberg-Czernowitz Railway Com. 
pany has been formed as a_ limited liability com- 
pauy, the shares ia which will be exchanged for shares | 
of a like denomination in the Société Anonyme. | 

A copy of the Articles of Association, of the concession, | 





stitute the Société Anonyme, can be inspected at the | 


Offices of the Solicitors, 46 Parliament street. 

Application for shares must be made in the annexed | 
form, addressed tw the Directors of the International | 
Financial Society (Limited), and of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank, but no application will be considered unless ac- 
companied by the receipt of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and | 
Co., or of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, Vienna, for £1 per 
share on the number of shares applied for. This sum 


OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 

STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Pro- 
fession and the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM 
is OPEN from the First Monday in MAY until the end 
of OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course 
of the most RenOwNEp CONTINENTAL. MINERAL Waters, 
with the same happy results as at the Natural Springs. 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the 
year at the Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short account of the Curative Errects of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 

None are genuine which have not the name of 
**Srruve” on the Label, and on the R_d Stump overthe 
Cork. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 
Report. 
CROSS and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 








YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 4 

Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 38. 

5s., aud 10s. each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 





UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT 
on WATERS’ PREPARATION of QUININE 
(so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine ”), testifies to 
its value. Full list of testimoniale forwarded by RosEat 
Waters, 2 Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s, a dozen. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—D.seases of the Skin.—No case of disease 

the skin, be its nature what it may, has failed to be 
benefited when these poieut remedies have been prmvr 
perly applied. In serofulous and scorbutic affections 
they are especially seiviceable, Scurvy and eruptions 
which had resisted all other modes of treatment, 
gradually become worse from year t> year, have beet 
completely cured by Holloway’s cooling ointment and 
purifying pilis, which root out the disease from 
blood itself, and leave the 
every morbid taint. Inthe nursery Holloway’s Ointment 
should be ever at hand; it will give ease in sprains, 
contusions, burns, sealds, and infantile eruptions, 
and may always be safely applied by auy ordiuary a& 
tendant. 
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'S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY (Limited). 
jer the Juint-Stock C »mpanies’ Act, by 
Beis ability of eoc Shareholder is strictly 
ae to the amount of his Shares. in 
sa), £259,000, of which £25,000 forms the original 
tal, £201, . 
ital of the company. 
ane Issue, £225,000, in 22,500 Shares of £10 each. 
D sit £1 per share on application and £1 on 
_" allotment 
alls of £2 each at intervals of not less than two months. 


Dinectcnrs. 
t Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and 


ONELLI 


6 
Chairman—The Rizh 


Chairman—The Right Hon. 


‘urlton Gardens. ¢ 
pene Beveridge Esq. St Leonard's Works, and Priory 
Janfermline. ; 
ae tied Chowne, Esq., Director of the Imperial 
Bunk 153 Westbourne terrace. in 
H ary Co k, Esq., Director of the Tamar, Kit Hill, and 
Callington Railway Compsny. 
Albert Cooper, Esq., Manchester. 
Frederick Elin, Esq. (John Elin and Co., merchants), 
Abehareh lane. 
Edmund Grundy, Esq. ( 
chester.) ‘ 
William Hamilton, jun., 
Manchester and Glasgow. 
Charles Stewart, Esq. (Messrs. 
), Manchester. 
J — yen Esq., Chairman of the Madras Irriga- 
‘ten and Canal Company, and Director of the Agra 
and United Service Bau 
les Trueman, Esq. (Messrs. 


5 House. 
anes Mording® Tyler, Esq., Director of the Agra and 
Chevalier 


Lord Otho Fitz- 


Edmund Grundy and Son, Man- 
Esq. (David Hamilton and Co.), 


Robert Barbour and 


k. 


Trueman and Fry), 


Jnited Service Bank. s e 

onan EtectricaL EnNoineer.—The 

étano Bonelli. 

= BANKERS. . 
London :—The Agra and United Service Bank. 

Manchester :—Manchester and Salfvrd Bauk. 
So.iciTors. . . ‘s 
C. Eliott, Esq., 5 Sherborne lane, Loudon, E.C. 
— Earle, Son, Hopps, and Orford, 6 Bond street, 


Manebester. 
Brokers. 
London—Messrs. Johnson, Longden, and Co., 22 Token- 
house yard. 


Liverpool—Messrs. Taunton and Co. 
Manchester—T. Warner, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 16 Token- 

house yard. 

Sgcrerany (pro tem.)—James Gutteres, Esq. 

Orrices—7 Angel court, City; 2a Victoria street, Man- 

chester ; 2 Dule street, Liverpool. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors of Bonelli’s Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany (Limited) having established a line of telegraphic 
communication between Manchester and Liverpool, the 
working of which has proved, even beyond expectation, 
both practically and commercially, the unrivalled excel- 
lence of Bonelli’s system, propose to extend their 
operations throughout the United Kingdom. ¢ 

Each message is printed by the very act of transmis- 
sion, in clear Roman characters, and as so transmitted 
is delivered, without further process, to the reoeiver, thus 
absolutely excluding all possibility of error between the 
sender and the receiver. 

The automatic nature and simple working of the 
Bonelli instruinent render it independent of specially 
trained, and therefore highly paid, manipulators. The 
charge will be 6d. for twenty words. 

The necessity to which all other tele.raphic establish- 
ments are exposed of increasing the staff of operators, 
in proportion with the augmentation of busiuess, does 
not exist, and consequently sny increase of business 
must prove almost absolutely clear profit. 

Prospectuses and forms may be obtained from the 

ankers, Brokers, Solicitors, or Secretary, at the offices 
of the Company. Each application must be accom- 
panied with a deposit of £1 per share, which will be re- 
turned without deduction if no shares are allotted. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time,are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
nor extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
tion impossible. Comfort guaranteed, Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


[aetna & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross way Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess Dentistry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, affording 
Support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
Wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
= at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
tation free Teeth from 5:. Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 15 
uineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utilily, and success 
of this system vide ‘‘ Lancet,”’ 
*s* No connection with any one of the sam> name. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
ENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 

-€y 80 periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
oa y will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
pe ped toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
Senaiene the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
is guaran 











eaicupport and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth sto 

ed a 
po pert an pped and rendered sound and useful in 


52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


~ , 

Tue INTERNATIONAL LAND 

a CREDIT COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital Eight Millions, with power to increase. 
First Issae, £6,0)0,000, in 309,00) Shares of £20 each, 
of which 250,000 are subseribed for on the 
Continent, the remaining 5,000 being 
reserved for England. 
£1 Deposit on application, £1 on allotment. 

There will be Two Calls of £2 each during the present 

year, after which it is not expected that further 

Calls will be made, 
Directors. 
Euglish Board. 
Directors of the 
Chairman.—George Worms, Hsq. | General Credit and 
Sir Stuart Alexander Donaldson. { Finance Company of 
) London (Limited), 

Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. 

Co!onel the Honvurable W. Patrick Talbot. 

Sir James Emerson Tennent. 

Continental Board. 

Ad lphe Dechamps, Ministre d’Etat, Ancien’) 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, Membre de la 
Chambre des Représentants, 

Pierre de Decker, Ancien Ministre de Il'Iutérieur, 
Membre de la Chambre des Représeutants. 

Comte d'Hane-Steenhuyse, Propriéta're. 

Comte de Liedekerke-Beaufort, Membre de la 
Chambre des Représentante. 

André Langrand-Dumouceau, Propriétaire. 

Edouard Mercier, Ministre d’itat, Aucien Ministre 
des Finances. 

Alphonse Nothomb, Ancien Ministre de la Justice, 
Membre de la Chambre des Repiésentants. 

Marquis Théodule de Rodes, Propriétaire. 

Comte Adhemar du Val de Beaulieu, Propriétaire. 

Comte Ignace Van der Sitraten-Ponthoz, Pro- 
priétaire. J 

Ferdinand Schaefer, Directeur-en-chef de la Banque de 
Crédit Foncier et Industriel, Vieuna. 

BANKERS. 
London.—The General Credit and Finance Company of 
London (Limited). 

Brussels—Banque de Crédit Foncier et Industriel. 
Vieuna—The Branch of Lai Banque de Crédit Foncier 
et Industriel. 

Paris—The Branch of La Banque de Crédit Foncier et 
Industriel. 

Amsterdam—La Socié.é Générale de Commerce et 

a'[ndustrie. 

Pesth—T.ue Hungarian Mortgage Bank. 

SoLiciToRs. 
Messrs. Bevan and Whitting. 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Nortoa, and Co. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 
Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour., 
Orricrs 
The General Credit and Finance Company of London, 
Limited, 7 Lothbury. 
Secretary (pro tem.), Edward Hamilton Anson, Esq. 


Bruxelles. 





PROSPECTOS, 

This Company is based upon existing institutions on 
the Continent which have been already worked with 
signal success. 

The founders of the International Land Credit Com- 
pany have previously established— 

In Belgium, La Banque Hypothecaire Belge, and La 
Banque de Crédit Foncier et Industriel (the Belgian 
Mortgage Bank, and the Bank of Industry and Land 
Credit). 

In Holland, La Banque Hypothecaire Neerlandaise 
(the Netherlands Mortgage Bank). 

In Austria, the Vindobona Mortgage Assurance Com- 

any. 
° They have all prospered. The success they have met 
with is established by authentic documents. It may be 
said, without exaggeration, that the results are brilliant ; 
for these Companies have produced to their Shareholders 
an average dividend of twenty per cent., and some of 
them much more, 

The experience acquired by the working of these 
Companies has led to the conclusion that, in order to 
give full development to the principles which have proved 
so successful, it is desirable to found a central Company 
of an International character, the main function of which 
should be to raise Capital by the issue of Bouds and 
“ Lettres de Gage,” in the great money markets of 
Europe, to be employed through associated local Com- 
panies in purchases of land, or loaus upon real property, 
in countries where the rate of interest is high. 

La Banque Hypothecaire Belge, acting on this prin- 
ciple, and established nearly three years ago, has, with a 
nominal capital of £480,000 only, succeeded in placing on 
the Belgian Market alone such an amount of “ Lettres de 
Gage” that its shares with £6 paid have risen to and 
maintained themselves at £18. 

The capital raised in Belgium at 4 and 4} per cent. 
has been employed principally in Austria through La 
Banque de Credit Foncier et Industriel, which has a 
branch at Vienna completely organized, with a staff 
thoroughly versed in Austrian affairs; aud it is shown 
by the books of the Company that of all its operations of 
purchase and sale in Austria not one has realized less 
than 20 per cent. after deducting all expenses, while 
generally they have reached 25 per cent. 

Such being the result of Companies limited to the 
Belgian Money Market for raising capital, it is ev dent 
that still greater results may be obtaived by forming an 
International Company, with a share capital large 
enough to facilitate the placing of Bonds and “ Lettres 
de Gage " on the Money Markets of England, France, 
Holland, and Germany, as well as of Belgium. 

Accordingly the present Company has been founded, 
under the English law of Limited Liability, and with 
an office and direction in London as well as at Brussels; 
arrangements have beeu made with the Banque Hypo- 
thecaire Belge for a complete fusion, whiie a treaty has 
been concluded with the Banque de Credit Foncier et 
Industriel which ensures the benefit of their experience, 
and a large and profitable business from the commence- 
ment, a minimum dividend of 11 per cent. on the paid- 
up share capital being secured in any event as the re- 
sult of the first year's working. 

It is also proposed to enter into an arrangement with 
the Viundobona. This society, which has existed at Vienna 
for five years, and has a capital of 10,000,000 florins, 





gage debts, as well as the principal when due. By this 
means all the business done in Austria will be reudered 
perfectly secure. 

The Viudobona is in the most foxrishing state. Tt 
has paid the first year 6 percent., the second 12 per cent., 
the third 15 per cent., and at the next meeting it is ex- 
pected will distribute 25 per cent. Particular attention 
is called to this point. This guarantee is one of the 
features which essentially distinguishes this Company 
from other Land Credit Componies. 

Six pounds (£6) per share will be called in the cours? 
of the present year, inclusive of the payment of £1 each 
on application and allotment: after which it is not ex- 
ected that any further calls whatever will be male. 
he share capital paid up will thus be £1,8)0,000, and 
the profit secure! for the first year under the above 
arra:.gements will be still further increased as additional 
capital is raised from year to year by the issue of Bonds 
and “ Lettres de Gage,’ and as the securities of the 
Company become naturalized on the chief Money Markets 
of Europe. 

Of the amount of £6,000,00, capital now issued, 
£5,000,000 in 250,000 shares have been taken and paid 
upon the Continent, ard 50,000 shares are reserved for 
England, of which 15,000 are already subscribed, and 
35,000 are offered to the public by subscription at the 
General Credit and Finance Company of Loudon 
(Limited). 

The Articles of Association of the Company, duly 
registered in London on 11th February last, under the 
Act of 1862, lie at the Offices of the Solicitors, where they 
may be perused. 


FORM OF APPLIVATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Tuternational Land Credit Com- 
pany (Limited), 

Gentlemen,—Having paid into your Bankers the sum 
of £ » I request that you will allot me Shares in 
the International Land Credit Company (Limited), and 
I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number 
that may be allotted to me, and to pay the calls in respect 
of the Shares so allotted when due; and I authorize you 
to place my name on the Register of Members for the 
number of Shares allotted.—I am, Gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant, 

‘Name in full ...... 
Profession or occupation. 
Address .. 
Date .. 





uz INTERNATIONAL LAND 
CREDIT COMPANY (Limited). 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that no further Appli- 
cations for Shares in this Company will be received 
after MONDAY next, the 11th inst. 
By order, 
E. H. ANSON, See. pro tem. 

General Credit and Finance Company, 7 Lothbury, 

E.C., 8th April, 1864. 


goura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Ever 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


£1,000 1 case or pearu, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 

Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Aunual 

Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CornuILL, Lonpon, E.C. 

MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 











PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 

and other places. 

ASLA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c,; Cape Colonies, Mauritius, 

AMERICA,—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regen- 
street, S.W. ; Chaplin's, Regent cirous, W.; 150 Leadent 
hall street, E.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO,, late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
Nowros *S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
fidently r ded as a simple but certain 
remedy fur Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any cir and th is of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use. —Sold in bottles at Is. 14d., 23. 9d., and lls. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persi to purchase the various imita- 
tions. 
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ORTH LONDON or U NIVERSITY HIRTIETH ANNUAL . GENERAL | The following resolutions were duly m AY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. L MEETING of SHAREHOLDERS of the AGRA | #d carried unanimously — ¥ moved, seconded, - 
Patrroyess—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. and UNITED SERVICE BANK (Limited), held at the ‘othe re Report and Statements which 
Vocn-Parncn—Zile Revel Highness ike Biluae af Souk, 27 Cannon street, E.C., on SATURDAY, April 2, pet De oly vgn Re — circulated eat qe 
id > . - A opted, ST 
Prestpent—Lord BROUGHAM and VAUX. GEORGE GORDON MACPHERSON, Esq., Chairman, eae onan ae Macpherson. Esq,, Colonel “Lottie 
TreasurerR—Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. in the chair. Thomson, Heq., be re-elected dine eit ad Jamey v 
Cuartatn—The Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D, F.RS., The notice convening the meeting and the following “3. That John Hill Willia ge — 
Rector of St. Mary's, Upper Thames street. report and statement of accounts were read :— Farr, Esq. ; ) ee di ond. Willi 
"Ten , Esq, D.C.L., F.RS., be aud liam | 
The ANNUAL FESTIVAL of this CHARITY will be | .. 120 Directors have to subenit to the shareholders the | year. a EI 
held at Willis’s Rooms, King street eggs Pic agate audited accounts for the year ended 31st December last, “ 4, That the thanks of the Sharehold 
TUBSDAY, April 12—CHARLES DICKENS, Esq,, in and to report that, after making ample provision for ali | the Board of Directors for their careful coef t,® ' 
the Uhelr, - — we = and Sennen abe, Seas profits of the Bank for | Bank’s affairs; to the General See Me Moa the Bell. 
5 2 yl the year amounted to £212,909 12s. 6d. Balfour; to th ‘ Fillies in 
take the'Hleaphal SUES epee wae SRE Out of this sum a Directors azo declared, free of | and to the ery eterno. ys | = Shi : —_— 
- — : income tax, two half-yearly dividends at the rate of 10 | Branches, for th i . 5 enagers of Tet 
— medical and surgical treatment as out- Per cent. per annum each, and have added to the last of cuniaatal the te mp Aa me | wich they bare oa A 
9,000 were attended to as casualties these a bonus of £4 per share, thus making a return for | and to the Auditors, for their efficient ae the Past yew; M 
1,500 received relief as ophthalmic cases, and Siren ean = per cent. on the paid-up capital of one | accounts. a 12s. 6d. 
850 i : : ; . on sterling. we “5. That the thanks i ; ? 
ei amen lei nreaugedet thle own | om te Sainee ramalnlag the Dror hare fy | Charman frist ondu inibechan-O™= "8 J 
F . ery und account the sum o: "2 3. 4d. 4 4 
. The comfort of the patients has been greatly increased | taken from it last year, and, in consideration of the G. G. MACPHERSON, Chairman, 
ob pec ap tig wpe by embellishments of the wards, greatly extended business of the Bank, have carried to | - HE AGR HI 
an es y by the adoption of an improved system of | cre lit a further sum of £25,000. thus raising that fund to A and UNITED SERVICE T 
nursing un er the superintendence of the Lady Superior | £225,000. ‘hey have also pas ed the sum of £5,000 to BANK (Limited). 
and Sisters of the All Saints’ Home, a plan not only of | superannuation fund, and £15,000 to building fund, carry- Established in India 1833. Cont 
anor mee ogi ge: vor die lle = —. also, as | ing forward £10,568 10a. 2. to credit of profit and loss Pal Incorporated by Royal Ciarter, I. for t 
The annual cost oP aatundaing the Seegital tn pee ooo ae a aed i suBscRIBED CA or TAL. £2 Ss o00.T we on. fo ay 
gent state fo £6,000. The certain income conciate of | 4 i - ast annual meeting the Directors have purchased STERLING), in 20,000 SHARES (TWO MILLIONS o- 
Santnal subscriptions, Which do not amoant to £1,100; esirable premises in Sydney, and have secured land at eee rere 2S of £100 EACH, on the 
fees paid by students for clinical instruction uk are Shanghai, Kurrachee, and Madras, in view to the erection —~ bee of Shareholders, 725, fessor 
relinquished by the medical staff for the purposes of the = — belidings tor Ge tranches of tho Bank at Head Offi * Wicaneee foest Lane Thon : 
charity, and average about £1,290, and interest of invest- elt . P = eat e 
ments about £320. These meke together £2,620. A The present Auditors being eligible for re-clection, in GEO! 0 sf MACPINen 3 iT 
yearly deficit of nearly £4,000 has to be provided for. pote Mel ~ on“ inl eae offer themselves | 414 a Tlomas QUEST RSON, Esq.» Chairman The 
F : , accordingly.—By or R erms Me JEST ic INN ' 

It is partly to meet this deficit that the Annual Festival ew sions SO ACKINTOSH BALFOUR. Chairman. * , Deputy of Apri 
is held, but te Committee are most anxious to extend ” Gener . “N oR ki 
the interest felt in the charity, and to increa-e it ni General Manager. Gunerat Manacer—Mackintosh Balfour, Esq. 
pone wang ae ’ nerea-e its per- | (No, 1.) BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER, 31, 1863. Loxpow MaxaceR—William Shipman, Esq. a 

. ‘ AUDITORS. | 

The following noblemen and gentlemen have alre Dr. 1 LIABILITIES. £ s. d. villi ‘arr, E R | 

consented to act as stewards >—" aati | = ome shih sca alphetitadatied eens ¢ John Mill Willianay, -_" acs ) 

; . ee errr 2,6 ‘ eran 
The Bight Hon. the Earlof ; Edward Thomas Hawkins, *, Amount due by the Bank for cus- ecu ee Uptons, Johnson, and Upton, 29 Bathe! 
= i Lord Esq. tomers’ balances, fixed depvsits, een Bay , servoil 

Br eaves — —, Heywood, Esq., acseptaneen, letters of credit cir- ; meer na or ni Barnes, Esq, tecture 

‘ ‘ : RS. = cular notes, &¢ ......+« soeeeess 8,952,830 12 11 SDINBURGH BRANCH, 17 St. Andrew square of Ar 
“eae en ae Themes Hitter’ Ba-Ge. +» Profit and loss oe cece ecceces - 242,909 12 6 Drrecrors IN EDINBURGH. poe. pore 
The Right Hon, Lord | Thomas Hyde Hills, Esq. ——-——— | THOMAS RANKEN, E q., 68 Queen street, Chairman, bo 

Fermoy, M.P an H , Esq. £10,338,399 3 1] Daniel Ainslie, Esq., 48 Moray piace, 
The Richt Hon. J. E iN. Hooper, Esq. Cr. SSETS. Benjamin Burt, sq., M.D., 31 Charlotte square. at- 

Sen ME + ae G, A. Ibbetson, Esq. By cash in hand and at call at head George Moir, Eq., Advocate, Sheriff of Suirlingshir Irteh I 

ry he Ws a of Com. — a a Esq. . office and branches ........+ e-. 941,863 4 1 Charlotte square a aos Offic 

use J . R. Jaffray, Esq. ‘ iti 511, 544 : ‘ 

mons. Professo~ yao M.D. = Other cama taskodhion specie, a eee MANAGER IN EpInbunGH—Robert Hunter, Esq. eaters 
The Right Hon. Sir John | Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P. bills purchased, discounts, loans, Branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, 0) 

~~ damalaleaed bp aS ory meg “ila. J semiateiae Captain sens fg s4o.914 12 1 | 48% Lahore, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Siduey. 

Is. r 3 suis Mallet, Esq. » Freehold premises in London, Edin- an ‘ Currext Accounts of firms and indivi “a8 
bs Oe _, * F. | The Rev. Professor Marks, burgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Agra, the head office, on the compe cuneuan eae niie — 
Hock, Wor tief | John Marshall, Esq., F.R.S. Lahore, and Sydney, and lease- baukers, and interest allowed when the credi remo —_ 
_. a ee William Marshal’, Esq, hold property and building does not fall below £100. wrest y-ereg 
creme ee ae. iia tht ground at the other branches 94,071 17 1] Deposits received at ten days’ notice of withdrawal at > 
The Hon. Henry John Coke. | Horatio IM ontetiore, Esq £10,338,39) ¢ ey cece age aon Fon: ot . waged Layie 
Fhe Hon. George Denwan,’| Nathanial Montes = q 10,338,393 3 1 | for longer periods at fixed rates, particulars of which Remb 
. ’ Montefiore, Esq. G.B LBY ; may be obtained upon application. 

MP. Same Sentai, ny . B. DALBY, Chief Accountant. crv othard Ban tag . distin 
The Hon, Richard Den- | Edmund Nash, Esq. (No.2)—PROFIT AND LOS3 ‘ACCOUNT FROM | agency’ British and tadian, ransaged. A 
Set encte 1. Gotdamia, | pm Negdbam, Hea. JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1863. . ae caine ry ; oe ne HOG: 

ir Francis H. Goldsmid, | Thomas Nunn, Esq. Dr uetters of Credit and Circular Votes issued, payableat Lawre 

Bart., M.P., Treasurer, T. Smith Osler, Esq. To payme ivi : ; the chief c-ties of Europe and Asia, and also at Cairo 
Sit Charles Kastlake, | Antonio Panizzi, Bey. os = Lowa jak ants tay and Alexandria, MACKINTOSH BALFOUR, i 

P.R.A. Edmund Parkes, M.D., year enied 30th June ....+...00+6 £59,000 00 Gwe Benge M 
Robert John Bagshawe, F.R.S. », Ditto ditto for half-year ended 31st Dee. 50,000 00|rgy ; TRE RP r logue 
weno — Professor Potter, M.A. » Bonus of £4 per share .. .-......00-6 80,000 00 (| H KE LIVERPOOL and LONDON ae 
ch ‘es Bi = rx Esq. Professor J. Russell Rey- | ,, Amount transf2rred to reservedfund .. 32,341 2 4 FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, TI 
bm as maeen a 18q. e nolds, M.D. » Amount transferred to building fund ... 15,000 0 0 Buablished tn 1588, S 1 
ae ee ee 4 by my Ringer, M.D. » Amount transferred to superannuation Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, f the 
Wm pen ta 4 gh Rochfort, Es 1. TUNd . eee ee ceee ce seeeeeeeres eeeee 5,000 00 London, E.C. ’ « 

M. A . 84s Roky sata’ F.R.S. », Balance carried forward ...... cecccoce 10,568 10 9 PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850. "le 

a . , somilly, Esq. , — MPA) NCE . e 
fy a mag eyo Lg MP. £242,909 12 6 oy Fire py Life Premiums. Tuvested Funds, =. 
— Enfield, Esq. Professor Seeley, M.A. By gus pute 1856 221 279 ¢ ‘81 ree aa 
bg ae hens . Henry D. Seymour, Esq, ‘at head office 1361 £36 1,130 £135,974 £1,311,905 
| Talay gn my . M.P. and branches 1863 £522,107 £143,940 £1,566,434 P 
William hate ang 8q. a Sharpey, M.D.,| to Dec. 381, Fire Policies falling due on Lady -day must be renewed 
William Francis, Esq-.Pb.D. PP ny E: — — after on or befure the 9th April. oo 
Thomas F. Gibson, Esq. James Stansfeld, ie. M.P. nog Dad SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. a 
John Glazier, Esq. The Rev. Dr. Stebbing,| and doubtful JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Londoa. cident 
Frederick D.Goldsmid,Esq. | _ F.R.S, Ch»plain, "| debts ......£195,652 60 “NT_FRRIQAL MRE ray, 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. Henry Thompson, Esq. Lessinterestal. | LERICAL, MEDICAL, and ay ons 
Beolessor Goldetiioher.. Caleb Trotter, Esq. lowed on cur- GENERAL LIF. ASSURANCE SOCIETY. and Se 

we a 2 Charles Twamiley, Esq. rent and de- 13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. Admits 

—— aster of the Sune Sassen, ~~ positaccounts 167,595 14 0 Establ shed 1824. oe 
Geo. Grote, Esq., D.C. nm co c ey, M A. y : £329,146 12 0 Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. H 

FRS. ee a en ee > | Oe eae tied CREDIT SYSTEM—On Policies for the whole of T 
Rev. J. Panton Ham. G. H. Whalley, Kot, M.P. | ing rent, ineome-tex, taxes, kite, ehere the age Gow ont cancel Oh SE = 
Robert Hanbury, Esq.,M.P. | John Williams, E-c . ’ - » taxes, Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain Shak 
Philip C. Hardwicke, M.P. | Philip Worsley, Esq, quay of 10 per esut, oo ani, one wine ser eontaes <2 6 SEE Unan 
_— —_ M.D. Edward Yates, Esq. ak, } ra eget Policy, or be paid off at any time. public 

rofessor Harley, M.D. the eatebld ~ LOW RATES of PREMIUM for YOUNG LIVES, tation 
Tickets for the Dinner, one guinea each, may be had at ae ele with early participation in Profits; and considerably for we 
of the Stewards, of the Treasurer, at Willis’s Rooms, and eharges, &C. 1... se..++ 86,233 196 fae — for —— witout participation in — 
at the Hospiwal. J 942.909 12 ¢ | P#otits, and for Term Policies. lp 
ene ae eee will be received at the smear 59 © ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE3 may be effected with- Ryder 

Oe ae ee reas Lennon Disease, Coutts £242,009 12 6 | Ut profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable —_ 
and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Seott and Co., Cavendish G. i rT, Chi on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, whieh: Wynn 
aquee;, Meets Smith, Payne, and Co., "1 Lombard (No. 3.) tml oe ever event shall first happen. sits many 

street; London aud W ee ae Holborn. : 7 DECEMBER 31. CCR, INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums pro ley. z 
£W, gooprrr a. spteaiindion Da. 4 , portioned to the increase | risk. and re 

April 1, 1864. - ae. To balance at credit of reserved fund .-..£225,000 00 Boca won a PLEMENT of CLAIMS.—Claims paid compl 
thirty days after proof of death. ture, « 

HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION _ £225,000 00 : The ACCOUNTS and BALANCE SHEETS are otal servin 

copes times open to thei ecti fut d ersons Bpecta 

- a. ree By amount on 31st December, 1362 ......£192,658 17 8 qrpeagenn. ion of the Assured, or o! = 

Capital, £2,000,000. ” SS ee profit and 32.941 241, The ASSURANCE FUND, already accumulated and ig 

’ senccccecces * uvested on real and Government Securities, a 

The Bank of i: Bank (Limited); £225,000 00 oe Million Three Hundred an Eighty-six Thousand oo 

_—. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bauk of G. B. DALBY, Chief Accountant, -——9 BONUS he Qui nial mee 

: We have examined the preceding statements (Nos. 1 ee te Ba cae .~ Rye s ‘ie 

yan Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, | 2: 8n43), with the books, vouchers, and securities, at the serene Bp hey Pr Some ‘at rr 9g 

and advances made upon negotiable security. head office in London, and with the detailed returns and | years The next Di ane Gonlite a or k lace ia | 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at bulance-sheets signed by the auditois of the several Sena 1867. ee Sa eee M 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon branches, and we hereby certify to the correctness and en cane 

special terms, as agreed upon. P satisfactory character thereof. Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last Popul 

By order of the Board, W. FARR, Andi Report showing the financial position of the Society, Mar 

FRED. G. BONE, Sec J. HILL WILLIAMS, } uditors. can be obtained from any of the Society's Agents, OF South 

- G. BONE, Secretary, London, March 16, 1864. GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary ae 
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In 1 vol. feap., toned paper, price 4s. 6d. 
— = 
HE LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 
T STONE. A Tale, by E. J. Wornoise, Author of 
«Lottie Lonsdale,” &e., &c. 
Viarve, Broruers, and Co.,1 Amen corner. 
Now ready, Vol. I. of the New Edition of 
ELL’S POETS, the Poems of William 
Shakespeare. Edited and Annotated by Roper 
Beu. Feap. Svo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
London: Canaries GrirFin and Co. 








Now ready, the New E lition, being the Tenth Thousand- 
ANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS. 
M By Henny Sourncate. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d. 
London: Caarntes Grirrin and Co. 
eS > 7 
NOW READY. 


T= AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 





IV. Price 1s., by post, 1s. 1d. 

:—Fac simile of Instructions given by James 
I Cone Examinetion of Guy Fawkes—A Letter from 
sir A. Sinclair, our Envoy at Copenhagen in 1610—Letters 
from William Pitt and C. J. Fox; from General Garibaldi 
on the British Volunteers; from Sir Walter Scott, Pro- 
fessor Wilson (Christopher North), Thomas Aird (the 
Poet), Humboldt, Vaughan, Von Kuse Liebig, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir Edwin Landseer, Mdile. Rosa 
Bonbeur, Meyerbeer, Balfe, and two Sketches by the late 
Mr. Thackeray. 

The next Number, which will be published on the 18:h 
of April, will be specially devoted to Shakespeare. 
Office, 110 Strand. 

ESERVOIR FAITLURES.—TUAM 
R CATHEDRAL,.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
price 4d., by post 5d., contains:—Fine View of Tuam 
Cathedra!, Ireland—The Evidence on the Bradfield Re- 
servoir Failure—The Architectural Exhibition—Archi- 
tecture in France: Medieval to Ri Vocabul 
of Architectural Terms, in Hight Languages—Con- 
structed Dams versus Heaps (with Diagrams)—Arcii- 
tecture and its Teachings—Volunterr Review Grounds 
—Society of British Art sis—Early Brickwork in Eng- 
land—Statues snd Monuments—Conversazione of the 
Irish Institute of Architects—Provincial, &c., &c. 

Office:—1 York street, Coveut Garden, and all Bouk- 


sellers. 


OR ABSOLUTE SALE.—The RARE 
and VALUABLE COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS formed by Captain DINGWALL, will be sold by 
Auction on the Iith April, at One o'clock precisely, by 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, at 
their house in Wellington street, Strand, comprising 
works or Canaletti, Albert Durer, Claude, Lucas Van 
Leyden, Mare Antonio, Israel Van Mecken, Ostade, 
Rembrandt, Teniers, Waterloo, and other Masters of 
distinction. 

A FINE COLLECTION of the WORKS of 
HOGARTH, in a volume; Works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Proof Impressions; Piranesi, Verdute di 
Roma, Gallery of Old German Masters, and the 
Magnificent Dresden Gallery. 

May be viewed two days priorto the sale, and cata- 
logues may be had or sent by post on application. 








TRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL.— 
The TICKET OFFICE is now open, and Members 
of the Committee attend daily to select places for those 
who send remittances by post. 
Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be made pay- 
able to Mr. Jonn Dickie, Ticket Office, New place, 
Stratford-on-A von. , 





mee ey tT ECAa EI SC. 
New Optical Entertainment entitled “A Dream 
in the Polytechnic.” The whole of the pictures are 
Painted by the best artists, and are intended to ex- 
press the confusion of Polytechnic Stories and in- 
cidents in the mind of the Dreamer.—Gaston Mur- 
Tay, Esq., will describe the Dream, which is written 
by one of the Directors. The Music by E. Frewin, Esq., 
and Select Band. Open twelve to five and seven to ten. 
Admission to the whole, 1s. 








HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Managers: Messrs, FE. Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON.— Triumphant success of the revival of 
Shakespeare's First Part of HENRY THE FOURTH. 
Unanimously acknowledged by the press and by the 
public generally to be one of the most efficient represen- 
tations of a Shakespearian play that has been witnessed 
for many years. ‘The cast, including the services of a 
number of the most eminent artists of the day, viz., Mr. 
Phelps, Messrs. Walter Montgomery, Walter Lacy, 
Ryder, Addison, G. Belmore, R. Roxby, H. Vandenhoff, 
Barrett, Rayner, Ellerton, J. Neville, &e.; Misses Edith 
Wynne, R. S.eclereq, ard Mrs. Edmund Falconer. The 
many new and beautiful scenes, painted by Mr. W. Bever- 
ley. The costumes, armour, weapons, devices, all the stage 
appointments, the action, movements of princes, nobles, 
and retaineis, in court and camp, and on the battle-field, 
completing a highly wrought, truthful, and costly pic- 
ture, of the times as they have been chronicled, and 
serving to illustrate with strict propriety, and yet with 
spectacul gnifi e, the entire text and story of the 
play. Commencing ut a quarter before 8 o'clock each even- 
ing. Preceded by the Farce of MAGIC TOYS, and lud 





In a few days, at all the Libraries. 


REDERICK RIVERS, INDEPEN. 
= DENT PARSON. By Mrs. Florence WiiuiaM- 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 8th inst. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


D® SCLATER on the MAMMALS of 
MADAGASCAR. 

Sir John Herschel on the Solar Spots. 

Samuelson on Steam Navigation. 

Dr Turner on the Fossil Skull Controversy. 

Dr. Carpenter on the Relation of Light aud Heat to the 
Vital Forces of Plants. 

Dr. Voelcker on Milk and Dairy Arrangements. 
See QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, No. IL, 

Price 5s. 


Joun Cuurcui.t and Sons, New Burlington street. 


HE HOME & FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. VILI. (APRIL, 1864), price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Irish Exodus and Tenant Right. 
The Schleswig-Holstein Movement in Germany. 
Agriculture in France. 

The Bank Charter Act. 

The Progress of Chemical Science. 

. Thackeray. 

- Indian Epic Poetry. 

. Asceticism among Mahometan Nations. 
The Colonization of Northumbria. ‘ 
. The Rise of the English Poor Law. 

- Dr. Smith's Biblieal Dictionary. 
Conflicts with Rome. 

. Contemporary Literature. 

14. Current Events. 











_ 
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WiruiaMs end Noraare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
2 London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





Price 5s. quarterly; anuual subscription, prepaid, 17s. 
post free. 


TMHE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by B. Hargis Cowper. New 
Series, No. IX. (APRIL, 1864). 
Conrents. 

The Sepulchre in Sychem. 

The Typical Character of David: with a Digression con- 
cerning certain Words. 

Selections from the Syriac. No. L—The Chronicle of 
Edessa, 

Cornelius the Centurion. 

The Trumpet of the Soul Sounding to Judgment. A 
Sermon by Henry Smith. 

Exegesis of Difficult Texts. 

On the Nature of Man. 

The Epistle of Barnabas: from the Codex Sinaiticus. 

The Decipherment of Cuneiform [uscriptions Described 
and Tested. 

An Inquiry respecting the Origin of the Puruble of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. 

Water Supply of Jerusalem—Ancient and Modern. 

Correspondence. 

Notices of Books. 

Miscellanies. 
WicuraMs and Noraare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Kdin- 

burgh. 


TPHE ART-JOURNAL for APRIL 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains the following Live Engrav- 
ings :— 

The Lesson of the Passover, by F. Heath, after E. H 
Corbould ; the Fighting Téméraire, by J. T. Willmore, 
A.R.A., after J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; the Fisher (H.R.H. 
Prince Leopold), by G. J. Stodart, from the statue by 
Mrs. Thornycroft. 

The literary contributions include:—Wedgwood and 
Etruria, by Liewellyun Jewitt, illustrated; Exhibition of 
the Society of Female Artists ; Unintended Photographs, 
by Charles Tomlinson, illustrated ; Portrait Painting in 
England, by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A.; Government 
Schools of Art; British Artists—Penry Williams, by 
James Dafforne, illustrated; Almanack of the Month, 
from designs by W. Harvey, illustrated; Art-Work in 
April, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.; Parables of Our 
Lord, iliustrated; the New Studio; on the Arts em- 
ployed in producing the Kssential Materials of Clothing, 
by Professor Archer, illustrated; William Dyce, R.A. ; 
History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art, by T. 
Wright, M.A. F.S.A., illustrated; the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Movement; Exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, &c., &c. 

London: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 








Price 4s. quarterly; annual subscription, prepaid, 12s. 
post free. 
, sr Ty 

HE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW. 

No. XIV. (APRIL, 1864). Contents:—1. The Co- 
agulation of the Blood.—2. Sctileiden’s Essays on Mate- 
rialism and the Antiquity of Man.—3. The Autiquity of 
Man.—4. The Zoology of Siberia.—5. South African But- 
terflies.—6. Hagen’s Bibliotheca Entomologica.—7. Par- 
th is in a Dipterous Larva.—8. Fructitication of 





ing each evening with a New and Original Farce entitled 
AN APRIL FOOL. Mr. G. Belmore ; Miss Lizzie Wil- 
more and Miss Lydia Thompson, &c. Doors open at half- 
past six, performances to commence at a quarter before 7, 
—Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. Prices as usual. 








ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
perfectly palatable form for administering the 
popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s.,and lls, each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s, 6d. each, 





the Ascomycet#.—9. The Morphology of Salvinia.—10. 
Schacht on a new Organ of Secretion.—11. European and 
Oriental Oaks.—12. The Parasitism of the Mistletoe.—13. 
Dimorphic Flowers.—14. Echnology and Anthropology. 
—15. Notes on the Anatomy of a young Chimpanzee, by 
Dr. D. Embleton.—i6. Note on the Number of the 
Cervical Vertebra of the Sirenia, by W. H. Flower, Esq.— 
17. On Spherularia Bombi, by John Lubbock, Esq.—18. 
On the Formation of the Flower in the Gymnosperims, by 
Dr. Eichler.—19. P: dings of the Scientific Societies 
of Londov.—20. Miscellana. 

Writs and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 


burgh. 








The DAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. 
GERALDINE MAYNARD: 

A Tale of the Days of Shakespeare. 

By Capt. H. Cortina, 

Author of “The Suldier of Fortune,” “John of Eug- 
land,” &c, 

Cuances J. Skeet, 10 Kingz William street, Charing 
cross, 





Now ready, complete in 4 library 8vo. vole., beautifully 
gy on toued paper, bound in cloth extra, price 
£2 2s, 


OWDEN CLARKE'’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS and 
POEMS: with Life ard a copious Glossary. From the 
Athenwum, Feb. 27, 1864:—“ Messrs. Bickers and Son 
have done a service to these good souls who love to read 
Shakespeare, but shrink from the quarrels and person- 
alities of his commentators, by printing Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke's edition of the t. We have already 
spoken in high terms of this work. It is an edition with- 
out notes, taries, or explanati The text 
is selected with due care, is handsomely printed on 
good paper, and the four volumes are strongly bound. 
The general reader cannot want a better copy of Shakes- 
peare.” 








Now ready, complete in 1 vib imp. 8vo., very clear type, 
on toned paper, portrait, boand in cloth extra, 
price 12s, 


HAKESPEARE’S PLAYS and 
POEMS. Edited by Cuartes and Mary Cowpen 
Cianke. With Life aud an excellent Glossary arranged on 
the plan of a concordance, giving not only the meanings 
of doubtful words, but also a complete index wo all 
passages in which they occur. This is the same text as 
the preceding, condensed into one very handsome 
volume, by means of smaller type. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 





3 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. éd. 
A OTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 
ye REPUBLIC. New Library Edition, uu:foro 
with the * United Netherlands.” 
Bickers and Sow, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 





Just published. 
HAKESPEARE, His BIRTHPLACE, 


HOME, and GRAVE; a Pilgrimage wo Stratford- 
on-Avon. By tue Rev. J. M. Jepuson, B.A., F.S.A. 
With 15 Photographic Illustrations, by Eunesr Ep- 
warps, B.A. Simall 4to. clock gilt, 2ls.; morocco, 
31s. ed. 

“A very charming book; written in the spirit of a 
true Shakesperian. The photographic - are @x- 
quisite specimens of the ait."—London Review, 

“The writer of this work has bestowed upon it an 
amount of literary ability and careful research which 
gives to it a far higher value than merely to suit the 
temporary occasion. Some things are here given that 
will be new to the public reapecting Shakespeare's earlier 
and Javer years."* reer. 


HAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
Photographic Facsimile of the First Printed E li- 
tion of 1609. From the Copy in the Library of Brid se- 
water House, by permission of the Right Hon. the Evi 
of Ellesmere. 1 1s. 6d. 
Reeve and Co., 5 Heurietta street, Covent garden. 


T HE SHAKESPEARE COMMEMO- 
RATION. See “ Leisure Hour" for April. P.ice 
Sixpence. Sold by all Booksellers, 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON. — Coloured 
P.cture of the Church—Twelve Wood Engravi.gs 
of Local Objects associated with the Bard, from original 
drawings—Fac-simile of Shakespeare's Bust—the first 
fulio edition Portrait, and autographs—Map of Stratio.d 
and its Neighbourhvod, &c. In“ Leisure Hour” for April. 

Price Sixpence. 

SHAKESPEARE MONUMENTS and 
WD CELEBRATIONS—Personal pay A of the Poet 
— Contemporary Notices — Portraits — Autographs — 
Birthplace and Property—Remarkable Visits to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon—Wild Flowers of Shakespeare—Moral 
Aspect of the Writings of Shakespeare. Ina “ Leisure 
Hour" for Apri’. Price Sixpence. 


) ei egreeres GRAMMAR for the Use of 
4 the Junior Classes in Schools. By the Rev. Wu. 
Kirkus, LL.B. 

London: Loneman and Co. 











On April 28th, in handsome crimson cloth, gilt edge’, 
two Volumes in one, price 10s, 6d., post free, 11s. 


APTAIN MAYNE REID’S ENGLISH 
ROMANCE, eutitled the “ White Gauntlett,” 
illustrative of Society on the eve of the Great Revolution | 
Complete. Woolmoth's “ Study of the Human Faee,’ 
with over twenty portraits in the highest style of Sieel 
Engravings illustrating human passion. Also complete 
Essays, Sketches, aud Reviews, making an attractive 
double volume of the National Magazine. 
London: W. Tweepte, 337 Strand. 





Ready this day, Parts I. and IL, price 6d. each, per 
post, 8d. 
ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLD- 
SMITH. The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Wich 
pictures by G. J. PINWELL. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 





Ready this day. 
ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. Part IV. for April, price 


6d., per post, 8d. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 
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Thi s . Pte. — i 
This day is published, erown 8yo, cloth, 103. April 
+ 103. 6d, 


New Work by Mr. Charles Dickens. roach ulan Thonpwon, deletes | —— 
In Moyruty Pants, uniform with the Original Editions of ‘“ PICKWICK,” (THE MAORI KING; Or, the MR. 


Story of Our Q arrel with the Natives of New 


ab me Pl ” S 
“DAVID COPPERFIELD,” &ce. Zealand. By J. K. Goust, M.A., late Fellow oft Ja" 
. ne 











« College, Cambridge, and recently Commissio 

On Saturday, April 30, will be published, Parr L, price 1s., of ag escent ge uaa & 7 In Spal 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. | aimee eis amma | op BE 
a ° HE RESTORATION of BE. eos 

By CHARLES DICKENS. revised with an additional Section” * %&™ Eda rise o 

MACMILLAN and Co., Lond m and Cambridge, Family. 











To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With Illustrations by Marcus STONE. ; ; ; 
— This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 7g, , 5 

; x x e 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. AURENCE BLOOMFIELD in - ag 























J Pa. Se a A Modern Poem. By Woy 
This day is published. Macmiiian and Co., London and Cambri E/ 
MR. FORSTER'S HISTORICAL WORKS. LEMENTS of MODERN/|— meee — a ADRIA 
Now ready, post 8vo., 12s. OROn naar Seca This day is published, extra feap. 8yo,, 2 By the 
is - e GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes. ny 2s, B rm 
RREST of the tg MERGERS by By the Rev. ALEx. Mackay, A.M, F.R.G.S. LETTER to a WHIG MEy ee 

CHARLES the FIRST. A chapter of English se . ‘ “es 3ER of the SOUTHERN INDE M 
History re-writ:on. By Joun Forster, Author of “ Life In crown 8vo., pp. 304, price 33. saabous TION. i cateaenee AY LN DEPENDENCE The DA 
of Sir John Eliot, 1590 ngeagd Lately published, by the same Author. Macurmtaw and Co., London and Cambrid SELVE 
Also, Second Edition, post 8vo., 123. MANUAL of MODERN sac pac enncer Meisnanlimale wince os ee Danish 
7 . M ¢ . a ie anna: damn : 

The DEBATES on the GRAND A “ GEOGRAPHY, SECOND EDITION, CONTAINING an ESSAY @ vols. 
REMONSTRANCE, November and December, 1611. | Mathematical, Physical, and Politieal, and embracing ETERNAL LIFE and ETERNAL DEATa, OL 
With an Introductory Essay on English Freedom, under a complete development of the River-Systems Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, From 1! 
Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. of the Globe. Hh Y r 1S r 

Third Edition, post 8vo., 123. Crown 8vo., pp. 752. with a ae Index, price HEOLOGICAL ESSAY 8. By WYLDE 
— P * - * " REDERICK ZNISON ALAURICE, M.A., ~ 

OLIVER CROMWELL—DANIEL yegrteener of St. Peter's, St Marylebone, late Chaplain of Lana Josern 

=f FOE—SIR RICHARD ST®@EL-CHARLES *,* The “ Manual " is designed for those who have Inv. o — by the ¢ 
CHURCHILL-SAMUEL FOOTE. Biographical | Made some proficiency in Geography, and especially for Macw1L1aN and Co,, London and Cambridge ws Wylde 


Teachers, who will find in its varied contents all the in- lent, se2em 


Essays. 





eae ie formation they are likely to require for natructing their a ‘4 succe 
Joun Munnay, Albemarle street. classes in that many: sided and deeply interesting science, TOTICE.—BARBARA HOME, a New ing Post. 
The Elementary Work now announced has been ex- Novel, by Manoarer Biovuxr, will t the . 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1858—63. | pressly prepared for the wants and capacities of Pupils. | 92>) + ated y r+ Saha a Tinaekar ak ready, in 3 
T Nowi . * Consisting, in the main, of a careful abridgment of the alanis whan scapes ew eens 
The following volames can row be had. *Manual,’ and following the same order of arrange- London: Joun Maxwe.t and Co., 122 Fleet street, BELLA 















































’ [ ‘HE BAMPTON LECTURES } | ment, it presents the results of the latest census of the pry : —— : . Name 
Delivered before the University of Oxford, on the | various countries, and exhibits the progress of discovery This day, in 2 vols. post 5vo., price 21s, “There | 
Foundation of the late Rey. Joun Basrrox, Canon of | to the date of publication. WELLERS on the THRESHOLD, which give’ 
Salisbury. : ‘ See Biackwoop and Sows, Elinburgh and A New Work on Magic and Magicians. novels of t 
. sondon. > +. —e- manner i ' 
. - By W. A. Davenrort Adams ; 
IMITS of ILIGIOUS o. ADAMS, brain and 
~._ a a I _™ = - eS Fourth Edition. Author of “ Famous Beauties and Historic Women,” g, Review. 
i XAMINED. y Rev. H. L. Manse, age ee = ggg ane we 2 nay 
B D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical tle FE INVASION of the CRIMEA ; its London: Joun Maxwet and Co., 122 Fleet street, 
Philosophy, late Tutor and Fel'ow of St. John’s Coll. Origin, and an Account of its Progress, Down to . Tew 
Fourth edition. Pust 8vo., 7s. 6d, the Death of Jord Raglan. By ALEXANDER W. KriNa- By AUTHORITY. MILDR 
Il LAKE, M.P. Now realy, &vo., price ls. 6d, A Nov 
; Vols. I. and IL, 8vo., 323, PINION DELIVERED | Ss “There | 
- . ” saieciiiiiaaiiniies ’ } } a YRED by the BISH e 
B 1859. HISTORICAL EV IDENCES of the | Wrrtam Buackwoop and Soxs Edinburgh and London. O of GRAH AMSTOWN As ABoEaSOR i re the Barris! 
TRUTH of the SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ee — TRIAT fthe Ri tk then Low Cot eae D nthe manner b; 
ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts and Dis- Just published, 12mo., price 3s, 6d. bound. 14. 1963, ee en Se he ee ee Atheneum. 
coveries of Modern Times. By Rev. Georce RAwLin- a . Tu r seat 
gon, M.A., Camden Professor of aces History to the I ATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : the London: Bett. and Darpy, 186 Fleet street, “Its soe 
University, late Tutor and Fellow of Exeter Coll. 4 Construction of Clauses, with Illustrations from 7 cREyeatenssin : aa. ade ee London: 
Second edition, 8vo., 11s. Cicero and Cesar. With a Vocabulary explaining every | Demy Svo. exira cloth, 63, G.; half morocsa, 1s; Publisher | 
ur Word in the Text, and an Index Verborum. By Junyn morocco, 15s.; free by post. pieereret 
: j Massie, A.M. IFE; its Nature, Vavieties, and Pheno- 
1860. SUNDAY; ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, Edinburgh: Oxtver and Boyp. : L seh Third Rulition. By Leo it. Grixpos. 
and PRESENT OBLIGATIONS CONSIDERED. By < inaiaeeias: ini . oe : THE 
Rev. J. A. Hessry, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant London: Simexin, MARsmALt, and Co. The reader w ill ant te . a thought and mech meant 
Taylors’ School, Preacher to the Hon. Soc. of Gray's Inn, Now ready, price 2s. 6d. Fon ling. 1 nore = in Tid th a Condo a uty to-etaty, 3 
late Fellow of St. John's Coll. Second Kdition. 8vo., - a a on 5 - plenty to entertain.”—JUustrated London News, 
163. MHE CLASSIFICATION of the London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
IV. ‘ SCIENCES: to which are added Reasons for D.s- ag cee = lished eae 9 Se. Sine Saale P 
1862. A CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE | 8e"ting ‘rom the Philosophy of M. Comte. By Hrxverr Just pu a ’ picete ae Bagh — 93., [Pee Dy post. 
THOUGHT in REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN | 5P&%CE®, Author of * First Principles,” &e., de. PE gem py sect 
RELIGION. By Rev. A. S. Farrar, M.A., Michel WILtiAms and Noraare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Parker, D D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 
Fellow of Queen's and Tutor of Wadham Coll. 8vo., 16s. — London ; aud 2) South Frederick street, Edin- “The bent of this writer's genius is to new methods, 
Vv aren. leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid *,* Part | 
. r y y and less original men.”"—Homilist. ' 
1863. The RELATION BETWEEN the OX GOOD HUMOUR and BAD ie ge RG : 
DIVINE and HUMAN ELEMENTS in HOLY SCRIP- TEMPER. See the“ GENTLE LIFE.” 12mo., as aniiaahicicelebseiaednepemiaicaianaaaaae a 
ion. 2 _s J. nr Aare ae ae toved paper, bevelled «loth, 63. Price 1s., free by post, with 2 maps and 6 Illustrations. Now ready 
ollege, lenalmo 2 rofessor o : : ; . , ren7) x * 
Theology lute Fellow of Lincoln Coll. ‘vo 1s bd F TI ] Seemed Gis . thts day. f wi I T= [ILLUSTRATED G UIDE to 
wer 2 ot tepals “The volume is a capital specimen of what may be PRSEY aT ’oaRs’ RESIDEN 
oun Murray, Albemarle street. done by honest reason, high feeling, ‘and cultivated’ in- CERES. Spe See ay ee = 
tellect.”"—Daily News. . London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Now ready, 8vo., 9s. London: Saupsox Low, Sow, and Marstox, 14] —..,pmmaxnt, wu. m Drm SHA) 
eee . tng hi, ; ‘HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN'S pereies 
IDS to FAITH ; a Series of Theologi- NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. Names received onsis 
4 cal Essays. By Various Writers. idited by This day is published, price 63. 6d. at 20 Pateruoster row.—Terms for the course, 73 64 by th 
Wu. Tuomsoy, D.D., Lord Arehbiskop of York. THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY | The Art taught persoually, or by post, for £1 1s. 
CONTENTS. ; CALENDAR, for the Year 1864. | London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
I. On Miracles as Evidences of Christianity. By Cambridge: Deicuron, Bett, and Co. London: For BOOKS for CHILDREN, jar 
Rev. H. L. Mansen, B.D., Waynftlete Professor of Moral | Beit and Datpy. MILY FAITHF U L L to the ic 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, and late Tutor and Fellow | —————— - Ly = ” - ‘ ’ om Ot 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Just published, large 8vo., richly ornamented binding, The * Victoria Press," . brated Si 
Il. On the Stud, the Evid fF Christi price 63. 6d., post free. For the Employment of Women, pos ay 
- On the Study of the Evidences of Christi- r “| ° ; T 14 Princes street, Hanover square. — 
anity. By the Right Rey. Wint1am Firzeeratp, D.D., os TALASEAN —o —. & Sale ~— - tee 
Lord Bist . Kil » ki " ‘oufert, oO _ Elev 1 Century. y uthoress o re ts 1 
. a = laloe, Kilfenora, and Cloufert “St. Bernardine” and ‘* Poems " by “L.” Three Series. | : Post free for 7 Postage ee reduction 
IIf. and Y. Prophecy. The Mosaic Record “To all who are in search of the marvellous in incident, Wwe WORK on COD LIVER oll; ay wr 
of Creation. By Rev. A. McCaut, D.D., late Professor | or are attracted by the romantic in sentiment, we | its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis Se book 
of Hebrew and Old Testament F.:xegesis, King’s College, | commend this drama.”—The London Review. tration. Proving that the best aud most efficacious cod Table—ar 
and Prebendary of St. Paul's, Loudon. “This drama illustrates, in thoughts and lines of | liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least coreg 


— " i 0) is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
IV. Idealoc hs, great tenderness and pathos, the influence of purity and | Colour, and is t : ‘ 
deal gy and Su bscription. By Rev. F. devotion, the redeeming power of self sacrifice, and that | By Joun Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 


= ited teen tea Ordinary there is hope for all in the infinite mercies of the | caries, London. i. 
. Ra Blessed Father."—The Inquirer. John Churchill and Sons, Medica! Publishers, New 
London: H. K. Lewis, 15 Gower street North; and Burlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to ’ 
all Booksellers. the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 


VI. On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 

















pg sae By Rev. GEorce Raw.iinson, M.A., Cam- 143 New Bond street, London 
den Professor of Ancient History to the University, and 7 7 , j . £ Near! 
late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. , HOTOGRAPHY , mM every branch.— d., post free, aay 
- i " 2 Portraits from carte de visite to life size, family | Seventh Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., po ° 
‘ VIL Seton, By a Rey. E. Haroip pictures aud works of art copied, and enlarged, or re- 32 stamps, ELI 
ROWN, -, Lord Bishop of Ely. duced to any size. Portraits in oil or water cotour.— | y SKIN: ide to CA 
. ; ag M’LEAN and HAES, 26 Haymarket, ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide t ater 
VIII. The Death of Christ. By Most Rev. : their Treatment and Prevention. none J Subjects, 
Witttam Tnomsox, D.D. Lord Arebbish ’ York. WAP AD ‘ TrATITRP Re | Cases. By Taos. Hunt, F.R.CS., Surgeon 
Sl iat a one — HO POGRAE HIC MINIA PU RES, Western Dispensary for Diseases uf the Skin, 21a Char- 
IX, Scripture and its Interpretation, By Right | jeayif ainsi tge are mow exeaaing then | Ite sre Piero sue ie 
o - » : P . f ! tures, for ne y i m . 
_ C. J. ee, B.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester | gt the [uternational Exhibition. “They are as euquiciely | “Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases trom the ecateiais 
and Bristol. finished as miniatures ou ivovy."—Daily News.—M'LEAN | imeurable class to the curable."—Lancet. PHILOS 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. and HAES, 26 Haymarket, 8. W. London: T. RicHagps, 37 Great Queen street. SMALL 
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sche 
mR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


JUST READY. 
Narrative of Travel in 


HRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


in SPAIN: a 3 
1303, By Hans Cc t 
“The Improvisatore. 


gf. PETERSBURG and WARSAW. 
‘Benes witnessed during a residence in Russia and 
Poland in the years 1863-4, Post 8vo., with Por- 
pir of the Grand Duchess Constantine and her 
Family. 
DRY- Historical and Popular. 

By the Rev. CHARLES Bovrett, M.A. Third Edi- 

~ In Syo., with 850 Illustratioas. 

Now ready. 


The EASTERN SHORES of the 
ADRIATIC in 1863; with a visit to Montenegro. 
By the Viscountess SrRaANGFoRD, Author of 
“Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines. In 
§vo., with evloured Illustrations. 18s. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 
SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the best 
Danish Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busupy. 3 
vols. 


MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of STATE, 


From 1840. By M.Gvuizor. Demy S8vo. Lis. 
By 


WYLDER'S HAND: a Novel. 
Josern Sacripan Le Fanv, Author of “ The House 
by the Churchyard.” 3 vols, post Svo. 

“+ Wylder’s Hand’ is a story of passion, fierce, turbu- 
lent, sekeming, and relentless. It is calculated to com- 
mand suecess as a bold and powerful fictiou.”"—Jorn- 
ing Post. 

A SECOND EDITION of 


BELLA DONNA; or, the X before the 
Name By Gu.serr Dyce. 2 vols. 
“There are certain characteristics about this work 
which give ita peculiar place apart from most of the other 
novels of the season. ‘The interest lies in the skilful 
manner in which the plot is worked out by the subtle 
brain and artful cvrviage of the heroine.”"—Saturday 
Review. 
ASECOND EDITIOS of 


MILDRINGTON the BARRISTER. 
ANovel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“There is a good deal of cleverness about ‘ Mildrington 
the Barrister.’ It is written in a sharp, quick, incisive 
manner by one who is accustomed t» society.” — 
Athenz#um. 

“Its scenes of society are ably done.”"—Press. 





London: Rronarp BentTLey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
THE ALI-IMPORTANT EDITION OF 1623, 


Now ready, Part Il. of the REPRINT of the above 
named Book, containing 


THE HISTORIES, 
Price 10s, 6d., m an appropriate binding. 
A'so Part I., containing 
THE COMEDIES, 
Price 10s. 61. 


*,* Part IIL. (completing the Work), containing THE 
TRAGEDIES, will be ready shortly. 
London: L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 








Now ready, in one convenient smail 4:o. volume, cloth, 
gilt edges, 
A REPRODUCTION, BY PHOTOGRAPHY, 
of the celebrated 


SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, 


Consisting of 98 Photographs, from Pictures 





by the most eminent English Historical 
Painters, and Text descriptive of 
each Scene. 

The resources of Modern Art are rapidly being applied 
to the illustrations of Books. Among the most import- 
ant is a reduction, by Photography, of Boypets.’s cele- 
brated SuakesrPzane GALLERY, published in 1894-5 at 
Sixty Guineas. The favoured few who may fortunately 
possess the original work will, no doubt, have a lively 
Tecollection of its beauties, but also probably of its in- 
convenient size and unmanageable dimensions. The 


LIFE 


THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES 


By RALPH and CHANDOS TEMPLE, 
Will be published by GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5 Paternoster Row. 


’ 








Fe 


New Novel by Thomas Miiller. 


NOTICE.—At all the Libraries, on Tuesday, April 1 
price 21s. 


DOROTHY DOVEDALE’S TRIALS. 


By THOMAS MILLER. 


Author of “ Royston Gower,” “ Fair Rosamund,” “Lady Jane Grey,” “Gideon Giles,” &c. 








99 
2,2 


vols. post 8vo. cloth, 








GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5 Paternoster Row. 








The Interregnum. 





Just ready, 8vo. 


OMITTED CHAPTERS 
IN 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the Death of Charles J. to the Battle of Dunbar: 1648-50. 
From MSS. in the State Paper Office, &c. 
By ANDREW BISSET. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








The Tribes of the Syrian Desert. 


Now ready, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


tAMBLES IN THE SYRIAN DESERTS, 


AND 


AMONG the TURKOMANS and BEDAWEENS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














General Sir William Napier. 


9 





vols. crown 8yvo., 28s. 


NAPIER, K.C.B., 


With Extracts from his 


Now ready, with Portraits, 


of GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
Author of the ‘History of the Peninsular War.” 
Correspondence. Edited by H. A. BRUCE, M.P. 


Also, Second Edition, Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo., 48s. 


LIFE and OPINIONS of GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAS. 


NAPIER, G.C.B.; with his Journals, Letters, and Correspondence. By Sir 


WILLIAM NAPIER. 


The ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES of the PENINSULAR 


WAR. By Sir WILLIAM NAPIER. Fourth Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. cccnansnnciniaieensaapats 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





reduction of size now permits the display of all the 
es of the original in minute distinctness—renders 
the book a charming Ornament to the Drawing-room 
le—and forms a most appropriate, as well as elegant, 
memento of the T'eRcENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE 
Poet's Birrit. 
Price Two Guineas ip cloth. 
London : 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W., 
And 8. Ay.rne, 493 Oxford street, W.C. 








Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 50 ), handsomely bound 
in Cloth. 


GELECTIONS from the LETTERS of 
CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Author 
of “Pericles, a Tale of Athens,” “Small Books on Great 
Subjects,” &e. 

Also, 


SOME UNPUBLISHED POEM 8, 
Original and Translated, and an APPENDIX, 
Containing PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES and 
PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIENCE, being No. 1 of 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, &e. &e. 


THE DECLINE 


Now ready, Vol. L., 8vo, price 14s, 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





On Thursday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD. 
A NOVEL. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





London: Trusner and Co., 6) Paternoster row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXLIV., APRIL, 1364. 8vo. Price 63. 
(On Tue.day next, 





Diaries of a Lady of Quality. 

The History of Highways. 

The Basque Country. 

Human Sacrifices and Infanticide in India. 
Charles-Victor de Bonstetten. 

British North America. 

Rifled Ordnance in England and France. 
Kirk’s Charles the Bold. 

Renan’s Life of Jesus, 


2. 
Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 
of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN. Vol. III. (In May. 


PRAMAS Spor 


3. 

The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER 
and BRISTOL'S CRITICAT. and GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the 
EPHESIANS. Third Edition, revised. vo. &s. 6d. 

(On Thursday next. 


4, 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD 
and of HIS PRECURSOR, JOHN the BAPTIST, as 
represented in Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson and 
Lady FastTLaxe. Being the Fourth Series of “Sacred 
and Legendary Art.” 2 vols. &quare crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


5. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 


from the COMMON-PLACE BOOK of the late Arch- 
bishop WHATELY. Edited by Miss WHaTELY. Post 
8yo. [Nearly ready. 


6. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the late 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.P. for the County of 
York. By Joun S. Harrorp, D.C.L.,F.R.S. Post 8vo. 
[On the 18th inst. 


LATE LAURELS: a Tale. Re- 


printed from Fraser's Magazine. By the Author of 
“ Wheat and Tares.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 1is. 
(On Wednesday next. 


8. 
The GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Ware Metvitte. Second Edition, complete in 1 vol., 
ce 5s., with Frontispiece after Géréme’s celebrated 
icture, “Ave, Cesar Imperator! Morituri te salutant!” 


9. 
ESSAYS on FICTION. By 


Nassau W. Sentor. Post 8vo. 10s. éd. 


10. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. : By the Rey. 
G. R. Gree, M.A. With copious Additions from 
Authentic Sources. Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 53. cloth ; 
or 10s. 6d. calf. 


1l. 

EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-23. By Henry 
ARTHUR TitiEy. Post 8yo. With 6 Illustrations. 


12. 


The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. 
and MARY; being Vols. V. and VL of the “ History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth.” By J. A.Froupr, M.A. Second Edition, price 
28s. 

18. 


Sir JOHN ELIOT : a Biography, 


1590—1632. By Joun Forster. With 2 Portraits 
from the Originals at Port Eliot. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


uu. 
Sir GEORGE C. LEWIS’S 


ESSAYS on the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREAT 
BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir E. Heap, Bart. 8vo., with Portrait, 15s. 


15. 
REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By Rozerr Vaveuan, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo., 
45s. 
Vou. I. REVOLUTIONS of RACE. 1s. 
Vou. Il REVOLUTIONS in RELIGION. lis. 
Vor, III. REVOLUTIONS in GOVERNMENT. 15s. 


16. 

The ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION. By F. C. Masstncpern, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln and Rectorof Ormsby. Third Edition. Feap. 
8y0., 68. 

17, 
A DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larnam, M.A., F.R.S. 
Founded on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited by the Rev. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 2s, 6d. 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF A NEW METHOD OF 
TREATING THEM THROUGH THE AGENCY 
OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, BY MEANS 
OF COLD AND HEAT. 


Also an Appendix, containing cases Illustrative of a New 
Method of Treating 


EPILEPSY, 


INFANTILE CONVULSIONS, 
PARALYSIS, and DIABETES. 
By JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D. 


“ This is an interesting monograph by a man of original 
mind and considerable ability. . .. Dr. Chapman states 
that by the application of cold to the middle of the spine 
it is possible to increase the force and frequency of the 
heart's action, and by heat to diminish it. This is 
opposed to the dicta of Dr. Todd, and other clinical 
teachers; but Dr. Chapmen alleges it as a fact, and 
challenges experiment. Carrying on his experiments, 
he erects into a therapeutical system the application of 
cold and heat to the spine in various parts and for 
different periods of time, and claims for this treatment a 
philosophical interpretation and wide practice. His 
brochure requires reading and testing clinically. It is 
original in its views.”—Lancet, Feb. 20, 1864. 


“Dr. Chapman expresses his belief that many maladies 
not usually held to depend on nervous agency—such as 
those in the ti'le (diabetes and constipation)—really 
originate in that manner. . . . The subject deserves the 
serious attention of the profession, not only from the 
high character of its originator, but also from the 
amount of evidence which he has already brought to 
bear upon it. He, however, seems to be as yet only at 
the outset of his investigations, and promises more 
detailed information hereafter. In so doing he will 
confer a great boon on physiology and practical 
medicine.”—Medical Times and Gazette, Jan. 23, 1864. 


‘* Under the influence of these remedial measures, Dr, 
Chapman has succeeded iu six cases, related in the 
Medical Times, in effecting a cure or a marked improve- 
mentin epilepsy. ‘This is a result assuredly deserving 
of attention, and fresh researches may possibiy fecundate 
this ingenious application of a discovery highly creditable 
to contemporary physiology,"—Journal of Practical Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Oct., 1863. 


“ Herein lies the importance of the discovery :—Given a 
power by which we can modify, and, when so modified, 
maintain the circulation in a certain condition, and we 
have an agency which cannot fail to exert a potent 
influence on all those structural and functional diseases 
which arise from deficient or irregular supply cf blood. 
ieee The whole theory, which is calmly and tempo- 
rarily stated, is based on sound physiological principles ; 
and in the hands not only of the author, but of others to 
whom he has submitted his views, it has borne the test 
of experiment.” —JVestminster Revicw, Jan., 1864. 


“Judging of Dr. Chapmau’s method of treating 
nervous diseases merely by a record of the cases, we 
should incline to attach great value to his discovery. 
It seems scarcely opén to doubt that coufirmed epilepsy, 
paralysis, and diabetes have all been materially allevi- 
ated in very obstinate cases, where other remedies had 
been tried in vain. We have seen one very remarkable 
record of the treatment of a case of apparently hopeless 
paralysis bya medical man who had no personal ac- 
guaintance with Dr. Chapman, but who was bent on 
trying his method, and cf its complete success,’'— 
Spectator. 


“The results, as described in each case, are such as 
to impress the mind of the most ordinary reader. The 
pamphlet, as it stands, deserves general and careful 
attention, inasmuch as it claims a discovery which, 
should time confirm its operation, will be found of the 
highest value as regards a class of cases many of which 
have hitherto been considered all but incurable.”— 
Morning Star. 


“The book is written with the calmness and modera- 
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Illustrated by his Journal and C ‘Trespondenes 
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1 vol., with Portrait, 6s, Cheap Blt, 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One yw, 
—— very charming story is a perfect poem in prose.” 
MEMOIRS of JANE CAMEROW 
Female Convict. By a PRIson Marrow. 2 vols, ? 

“ A valuable book of ntense interest."—Herala, 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as indi. 


ated in Prophecy. By Dr. Cummina. 75 64 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
ADELA CATHCART. By Geo 


MacDonatp, M.A., Author of “ David Elgiubrod” 


MY STEPFATHER’S HOME fy 


Lady Braxe. 3 vols. 


NEW EDITION of BARBARA'S Hilt 
TORY. By Ameria B. Epwarps. 8 vols, 

“Tt is not often that we light upon a new ow 
much merit and interest as ‘ Barbara’s Histets’ Miss 
very graceful and charming book, withs 
story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments expressed 
with an exquisite elucution. The dialogues been | 
sparkle with repartee. It is a book which the world wi 
like, and which those who commence it will care w 
tinish. This is high praise of a work of art, and sowe 
intend it."—TZimes, March 28, 


Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “Jo 
and I.” 3 vols. 


“One of the most truthfully conceived and skilfaly 
executed novels we have read for many years.” 
sator. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of “Th 


Saxon in Ireland.” 3 vols. 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Grest 


Transition. Edited by Wittt1am Howrrr. 3 vole 
ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A 
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